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'Clod, or Tree? 
By Fannie Perry Gay 


NLY a clod in the garden of God, 
Swept by the wind and rain, 
_ And dark with the grim earth-stain ; 
But the clod hid a seed, which grew and grew 
And lifted itself to the shimmering blue, 
Straight and strong and free, 
As a beautiful tree should be. 


The tree was fed, and its daily bread, 
Came from the clod at its hungering roots, 
Yielding its store of ripening fruits. 

But no one thought of the clod below 

That helped the kingly tree to grow. 

Soul. of mine, in the garden of God, 
Which-wouldest be, the tree or the clod ? 


Dost often long to be straight and strong, 

To stand serene when the day is dark, 

A tower of strength for the mounting lark ? 
Where thei.glad sweet notes of the lilting bird 
In the dew-and freshness of morn are heard, 
Falling softly like manna of love 

From the far blue heights of the heavens above ? 


Yet without the clod in the garden of God 
The tree so straight and strong and fair 
Would never be standing there. 

The clod becomes by its ministry 

Part and portion of the tree. 

And what if the world recks not of this ? 
’Tis Ged remembers that both are his. 








Our Cloud Enrichments , 

An unclouded life is, on this earth, an unblessed 
life. But there is no such thing as an unclouded life, 
as there is no such thing as an unblessed life. God 
sees that every human life is enriched at one time or 
another with the safeguarding blessing of clouds. 
Then let us enter into the full blessing every time a 


cloud of any sort settles down upon us. It is no new 
thought that clouds are as necessary to the earth as 
the sunshine; we all know this as we see the devasta- 
tion that is wrought on fields and crops and rivers and 
springs by too much cloudless sunshine. But we for- 


get it when God asks us to know the cooling, quiet- 
ing, refreshing experience of the absence of all light 
save the light of his presence seen by faith, The 
earth is not blessed in spite of its clouds ; it is blessed 
dy its clouds. So let us remember that each time of 
darkness in our life is not God's withholding of his 
blessing, but God's sending of his blessing. How it 
must grieve him when we decline to receive that 
which his love has prepared for us! 


ae 
How Large Do We Ask? 


God always wants to give us more than we ask 
for. No one ever asks him for too much. Yet how 
commonly we come to God in prayer thinking that, 
although we are not likely to get from him all that we 
ask, nevertheless we may reasonably expect to get a 
part of it! How unworthy this is of his love! We 
may, indeed, want something and ask for something 
that God's love for us must prevent his giving. But 
in that case he only wants to give us something better 
and bigger. 


‘* Thou art.coming to a King, 
Therefore large petitions bring.’’ 


The more unreservedly we ask God to show his love 
to us, the more unreservedly he can and will do so. 

ue 4 
What: Religion Is 

Many people think that region is chiefly a mat- 
ter, of, temperament or feeling. And because they 
lack religious feeling, they assume that religion can 
have little if any place in their lives, But religion is 
chiefly a matter of doing God's will. That makes it 
a matter of our will, not of our feelings or tempera- 
ment. Temperament, for example, is allowed to play 
small part in the life of'a soldier on duty. He is 
given his orders, and his part is simply to obey his 
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orders no matter what temperament he was born with. 
So in religion, our first duty is to ascertain God's will, 
and our next duty is to do it. And we can know and 
do God’s will only as we receive Jesus Christ as our 
Saviour. Some people may have deep feeling as 
they go on in the life of that surrender to Christ which 
lets Christ be their very life. Others may have little 
feeling. The life of William Borden, the young mis- 
sionary whose death has saddened friends in four con- 
tinents, was an example of consecration independent 
of emotion. As Mr. Frost wrote of him in these 
columns, his ‘‘ practise of obedience irrespective of 
feeling was what urged him forward. ... With him 
the obedience of faith was better than the sacrifice of 
feeling.’" We may all learn, if we will, that God's 
omnipotent life, given to us freely and fully in Christ 
our Saviour, is a stronger power and a safer guide than 
mere feeling or emotion can ever be, 


a 

When Our Victory is Most Needed 

No one is ever made irritable because of the 
failure of some one else. We like to, believe that 
others are the cause of our loss of self-control, our 
unlove, our impatience ; but a second thought shows 
us that we cannot shift the responsibility in any such 
way. The real cause of our unloving impatience js 
our refusal to yield trustfully to Christ ; if we do thus 
yield and trust, others’ failures cannot harm. us,.. And 
another truth we often forget: if a friend is failing in 
any way through impatience or unlove he needs the 
help of our victory in unruffled love at that moment, 
all the more, Just because he is failing is our own 
victory doubly needed. The man who has fallen 
prostrate is in greater need of a sure-footsd friend 
alongside than if he had not fallen at all. The fail- 
ures of others with which we try to excuse our own 


failures are but greatly increased reasons for our own 
unswerving victory. . 


s 


Perspective as a Duty 


NE who has gotten the right perspective satisfies 
Jonathan Edwards’ definition of true religion as 
the knowledge of great things as being great, and 

of small things as being small, and acting on that 
knowledge. The same truth is found in the two par- 
ables of the treasure hid in the field, and the pearl of 
great price, _In these our Lord approves that business- 
like temper which acts on ascertained values promptly 
and without reserve. A score of people may have 
recognized the superior value of that. extraordinary 
pearl. One only acted on the knowledge. That one 
may have had to make his journey back from the 
pearl-fisheries, across the Syrian desert, on foot, as he 
had sold his camels to make the purchase. He may 
have had to live on scant rations until he found him- 
self within reach of the market for pearls. But in 
some fold of his turban lay hidden wealth beyond all 
his former possessions, and he was content. 

The lack of discernment between great things and 
small, and unreadiness to act on it when possessed, 
was one of the great obstacles to our Lord's own min- 
istry. It came to sight first in men’s false estimates 
of the good things of life. He found the elect peo- 
ple, the chosen witnesses for God, absorbed in the 
pursuit of earthly possessions ; laying up treasures on 
earth ; spending their care upon food, drink, clothing ; 
adding to the actual worries of to-day the antici- 
pated worries of to-morrow, Thus they darkened their 
vision of God's care for them, and thrust these cark- 
ing cares into the foreground of life. Our Saviour 
bids them put the greater things in front, and these 
secondary matters in the rear. ‘Seek ye first his 
kingdom, and his righteousness ; and all these things 


shall be added’’—thrown ia as a luck-penny, as an 
old English preacher said. 

The same obstacle to our Lord's success comes into 
still stronger light in men's comparative estimates of 
the evils of life. Nowhere is it better shown than in 
the parable of the two sons in the fifteenth chapter of 
Luke. The two sons there are both great sinners. One 
of them sins openly, shamefully, in vile company, in . 
visible degradation. He gets down to the beast’ s level, 
envying the swine their husks and their satisfaction, 
before he comes to himself, leaves off being beside 
himself, and remembers that he has a father. The 
other son is very far from this, His life is proper and 
respectable. He can challenge any one to say where 
he has not kept the Father's commandments. But. 
he is cold-hearted, loveless, self-righteous, destitute of 
faith in his Father’s goodness. He has lived his life 
in a stinted enjoyment of his Father's gifts, be- 
cause it never dawned on him that all was his for 
the taking. 

Miss Cobbe distinguishes between sins that make 
men beasts, and sins that make men devils. The 
younger son yielded his life to the first, as did the 
publicans and sinners who thronged to hear our Lord. 
They found no toleration of such sins in his teaching. 
He called upon them to cut off hand or foot, or to 
pluck out an eye, rather than have any of these come 
between them and eternal life. But behind this tre- 
mendous severity they caught the glow of an infinite 
pity and help, and they pressed into his. fellowship, 
and were saved. 

The elder son represents those who found fault with 
our Lord for receiving such sinners, and eating with 
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them. His was the sin which is not sensual, but 
devilish (James 3:15). He is satisfied with himself, 
and keenly critical of his brother. He can establish 
his own righteousness, and will not submit himself to 
the righteousness of God, Rather he will find fault 
with it, as not sufficiently appreciative of his own mer- 
its. So he and his like reject the grace which seeks 
to save them, and are left outside. The Bible abounds 
in blessings—sight for the blind, hearing for the deaf, 
speech for the dumb, strength for the palsied, cleans- 
ing for the leper, life for the dead—but has not a 
blessing for the self-satisfied people who have no 
great need of anything. 

Especially as regards the conduct of our lives is our 
Lord emphatic as toa right perspective. First things 
first! It is not the abundance of formal service, the 
conventional observances, the tithing of garden herbs, 
the rinsing of cup and platter, and the washing of 
hands before meat that avail, but ‘‘ justice, and 
mercy, and faith,’’ the weightier matters of the law. 
Christ has no quarrel with the lighter Matters if they 
be kept in their place. ‘‘These ye ought to have 
done, and not to have left the other undone.’’ In 
his pure thought everything falls into its right place. 
He has no whims, no unmeaning preferences, no 
false stresses. And to be among his following is to 
learn his emphasis, his values, his perspective. 

Great Christians lay their stress on great things. 
Sometimes they are misrepresented through having 
their names identified with a single principle or doc- 
trine by unbalanced. followers. Some talk of Luther 
as though his works were a prolonged discussion of 
Justification by Faith, whereas his writings abound in 
the most practical discussion of the Christian life on 
all its sides. Some think of Calvin only as the cham- 
pion of the divine sovereignty; but those who read 
the Institution find him a large-minded theologian, 
occupied with practical problems of life and society. 
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Some think of John Wesley as having just three notes 
in his gamut : Conversion, Free Will, and Sinless Per- 
fection. Those who read his Journalsand his miscel- 
laneous writings will ask how such a misunderstanding 
could arise. These three great leaders in the Church 
had their perspective,—their emphasis for great 
things brought to the front, and room tor lesser things 
besides. It is only disciples of such men who are 
more Lutheran, or Calvinist, or Wesleyan than their 
heroes, and who see out of perspective the truth they 
taught. 

Perspective is equally needed in. Christian practise. 
There are good people who are so crushed by the 
sense of some one evil, or so confident of the useful- 
ness of some one method of doing good, that they put 
all their strength into a single line of action, and neg- 
lect everything else. Commonly they are neglecting 
the greatest of all, which is to bring men under the 
atonement and lordship of Jesus Christ. That is the 
radical remedy for the evils of the world; all others 
are superficial in comparison, and secondary at best. 

The worst perspective is to get one’s self into the 
foreground, and remand everything else to the rear. 
That is the instinct of the natural man. He thinks of 
everything in relation to himself, whether it contri- 
butes to his comfort or the reverse. John the Bap- 
tist’s disciples appealed to that instinct when they 
pointed out that our Lord was attracting more at- 
tention than John did. The man’s greatness is in his 
answer, ‘‘ He must increase, but I must decrease.’’ He 
was ready to be forgotten if only the Master were hon- 
ored, heard, obeyed. His joy, he said, was to hear 
humanity responding to the voice pf its Bridegroom, 
and to know that the Master's love was evoking love 
in human hearts. It is a Christian’s joy to sink from 
the front to the rear in the world’s observation, while 
his Master comes more and more into the sight and 
honor of men in the world’s true perspective. 
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Do You Know Any “Old Folks” 
among Sunday-school Worke?s? 

There:ig. inspiration in the thoughs of fifty or 
sixty or seventy years of actual membership or service 
in. the; Sunday-school in a single human life-time. 
‘Fhe. Sunday-schools of, to-day are blessed and en- 
riched, by the fellowship of such veteran saints and 
workers, 
' The Sunday School Times would like to hear from 
some of these workers whose term of connection with 
the Sunday-school, or of service in the Sunday-school, 
runs back for half a century or more. It believes 
that other readers of the Times would like to hear 
from them also. 

As a means to this end, the Editor would like to 
receive the name and address of the oldest Sunday- 
school worker known to any reader, with a very brief 
Statement giving the veteran worker's age, and the 
length and character of Sunday-school service or con- 
nection, The Times will hope later to correspond 
with a few of the oldest of such workers, 

Replies to this suggestion are invited by or before 


June 21. 
a 
When the Great Sorrow Shuts In 


How good God is to let us know of each other's 
sorrows and share them, and thus help*to bear them 
together. It would be'a sad world indeed if all had 
to bear their sorrows alone. A reader of The Sunday 
School Times gives its. editors and readers high privi- 
lege when he asks them to share with him a grief 
that has overwhelmed his life with an unexpected 
flood-tide of bereavement. The hearts of all will go 
out to him as they read his appeal for help : 


I am a reader of The Sunday School Times ; I await eagerly 
its editorials and other articles ; I draw much inspiration from 
these thonghtful words. Often you discuss moral values, and 
you give light on the deep realities of life. Whathave you to 
Say to a young man, verging on middle age, who within a few 
weeks has trod the Valley of the Shadow, and has left his 
heart's treasure in its vale ; whose wife was his right. hand, his 
eyes, his head, and heart: whose plans for study and devel- 
opment with her were laid out for years ahead ; whose home 
was his refuge and delight: whose table-talk was commonly 
based on the needs of humanity, the masterpieces of art and 
music, and selections from the poets * who felt that he had a 
divine call to his vocation, and whose dailv prayer at the fam- 
ily altar was, ‘* Teach us to do thy will, O God" ; whose little 
son, not yet two years old, was already taught to 


** Bow his head in gratitude 
To the Giver of all good "*; 





who planned on a certain Monday: to make a trip to the North, 
and who on that same Monday was called to accompany. ber 
to her long resting-place in the South, and who on the follow- 
ing Monday had to take the little Son far away to’ bé éared for 
by relatives ; who saw all that made life sweet carried Off ‘in a 


few days ; and who now alone among strangers has/1o, pursue _ 


his daily round of duty, amid the fragments of, what. formerly 
was home. What have you to say to such a one? > 

Only God can meet the need, of this broken heart ; 
but how abundantly God can meet it! It. is ‘‘the 
Father of mercy, and the God of all comfort, who 
comforted us in all our tribulations,’’ who speaks to 
him in these words : é 

‘*T will strengthen thee ; yea, I will help thee ; 
yea, I will uphold thee with the right. hand of my 
righteousness.’’ *‘I the Lord thy God will. hold thy 
right hand, saying unto thee, Fear not ;.I will help 
thee.’’ ‘* He giveth power to the faint ; and to them 
that have no might he increaseth.strength.’’ 

‘* When thou passest through. the waters, I will be 
with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not 
overfiow thee: when thou walkest through the fire, 
thou shalt not be burned ; neither shall the. flame 
kindle upon thee.’’ 

‘*Who is among you that walketh in darkness, and 
hath no light? Let him trust in the name of the 
Lord, and stay upon his God.”’ ; 

‘« The Lord shall comfort Zion:: he will comfort all 
her waste places ; and he will make. her wilderness 
like Eden, and her desert like the garden of the Lord, 
joy and gladness shall be found therein, thanksgiving, 
and the voice of melody." ‘I, even I,.am he that 
comforteth you.’’ ‘I will neyer leave thee, nor for- 
sake thee.”’ a a 

And it was the Son of God, our. Saviour. Jesus 
Christ, in whom alone we can .know and see the 
Father, who said: ‘‘ Let not your heart be troubled ; 
ye believe in God, believe also in.me."’ . ‘‘ He shall 
give you another Comforter, that he -may. abide with 
you forever.’’ <I will not leave you comfortless ; I 
will come to you.’ ‘* My peace I give unte you : not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be aftaid.'’ ‘ «* My 
strength is made perfect in weakness.”’ 

Only the ocean depths of the heart of God’s ‘love 
can satisfy the need for comfort in the life of one 
whose happiness has been wrecked as has this hus- 
band’s. It may not seem possible for the’need to be 
met. But it is possible. It was God's love that per- 
mitted the separation of the husband and the beloved 
wife at this time, and that same love can bind up the 
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broken heart, and with a measureless comfort heal 
the wound, Christ Jesus can make this possible ; he 
can empower the sorrowing one to trust in God in.a 
way that from every human standpoint would be im- 
possible just now. The One who said, ‘‘He hath 
sent me to bind up the broken-hearted,"’ said also, 
‘*To appoint unto them that mourn... to give unto 
them a garland for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.'’ By 
abandonment of self to God at this time, by trusting 
him utterly, with an unreasoning, unquestioning faith, 
the life of the bereaved one can become so flooded 
with the beauty of God himself as to honor in a new 
way the loved one who is gone, letting his loss mark 
a life of increased fidelity to the best things that they 
held in common, until the husband shall come to 
praise God for having done just what he did .in his 
unsearchable love and wisdom. Christ as his life can 
bring this miracle-blessing to pass. 
** He who hath led will lead 
All through the wilderness ; 
He who hath fed will feed ; 
He who hath blessed will bless ; 
He who hath heard thy cry 
Will never close his ear; 
He who hath marked thy faintest sigh 
Will not forget thy tear, 
He loveth always, faileth never, 
So rest on him, to-day, forever ! 


** Then trust him for to-day, 

As thine unfailing Friend, 

And let him lead thee al] the way, 
Who loveth to the end. 

And let the morrow rest 
In his beloved hand; 

His good is better than our best, 
As we shall understand, — 

If, trusting him who faileth never, 

We rest on him, to-day, forever !’’ 


For his own reasons, God asks us to suffer here in 
this world: to share something of the suffering of 
Christ himself. In that wonderful poem, «The Set- 
mon in the Hospital,’’ of Harriet E. H. King, ‘Fra 
Ugo Bassi shows that this is the only world in which 
we can suffer for God's sake : 


** In other worlds we shall more perfectly 


“Serve him and love him, praise him, work for him, 


' Grow near and nearer him with all deJight; 


‘* “Bat then we shall not any more be called 


To'suffer, which is our appointment here . . .°'” 

If he should call thee from thy cross to-day, = 
Saying, ‘It is finished !’—that hard cross of thine '.': 
From which thou prayest for deliverance, <. 
Thinkest thou not-some passion of regret : 
Would overcome thee? Thou wouldst say, ‘So soon ? 
Let me go back, and suffer yet awhile ; 

More patiently ;—I have not yet praised God.’ 

And he might answer to thee, —‘ Never more. 

All pain is done with.’ Whensoe’er it comes, 

‘That summons that we look for, it will seem 

Soon, yea too soon, Let us take heed in time 

That God may now be glorified in us ; 

And while we suffer, let us set our souls 

To suffer perfectly :. since this alone, 

The suffering, which is this world’s special grace, 

May here be perfected and left behind.”’: 


But both here and hereafter, to those who are in 
Christ, : 


* Life is ever Lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own.’’ 


To this bereaved and sorrowing husband and -father 
the hearts of The Sunday School Times family go out 
in deep sympathy and earnest longing to be of help. 
His letter was read aloud at one of the prayer-meet- 
ings held on Mondays in the office ,of The Sunday 
School Times, and those who were present united in 
prayer for God’s comfort and blessing in his life. God 
answers prayer ; and God is ready to answer, in ways 
beyond our best asking, that which we have com- 
mitted to him in our helplessness in this great life-need. 


al 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


OD of all grace, our Father, Redeemer, Friend, and 
Portion : Inspire us, we pray, thee, with the spirit, of 
gladness—simple, trustful pe ei Since thou hast 

honored us, exalted us, made us thy children, thine heirs, thy 
comrades—we would not discredit thee by moping. Hast thou 
not endowed us with the universe? nay more—made us par- 
takers of thy nature. vitalized us, equipped us with thine own 


power, majestv, and immortality ? Lord, we would fain live- 


up to our exalted privilege. To this end, make us more inti- 
mate with thee. We would walk with thee, become absorbed 
in thee, until we forget the limitations of flesh which hamper 
us, .. . Vet how we grope in the dark for the touch of thy hand, 
and strain our ears for the accents of thy voice! ‘Fafher, 
break through the barriers of flesh and sin which would shat us 
out from thy nearness. Speak to us. Reassure us. Hold us 
close. Beckon us along the path of duty. Nourish our minds 
and strengthen our hearts. Make us all alive with thyself. 
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What Makes the Waldenses Great ? 


” Has Kept the 


How ‘‘Israel of the Al 





ight Burning in I 








T IS a telling motto, that motto of the Waldenses : 
‘« The light shines in darkness !'’ (Lux ducet in 
tenebris /) The light of the Sun of Righteous- 

ness, the pure gospel light, the light of penecostal 
kindling, caught by that little candle, “and used so 
long, and still in use. And it still shines,. And by 
God's purpose will continue to shine, until it shall. be 
‘* Totius Italiae lumen’’ —The light of all Italy ! 

The words of Isaiah are appropriate to the story of 
the Waldenses. Well may they say, ‘‘In the shadow 
of his hand hath he hid me, and made me a polished 
shaft.’’ There are thé Piedmont valleys within bound- 
ing walls: a hand- shadowed succession of terraced 
vineyards, cornfields, ‘and’ knolls of — rock ; here 
crowned with cottages and hamlets, there em bowered 
with the pink and white of apple-bloom. and the rich- 
ness of the chestnut, and all giving place to the ser- 
ration of mountain-walls which run off into those 
higher summits that recede into the clouds. From 
the gates of the morning to thé folding- doors of the 
setting-sun, the Alps run on in towering magnificence, 
forming ‘a citadel for the valleys which all the for- 
tresses of Europe combined could not equal. “Beauty 
and fertility in blended loveliness and grandeur are 
under that protection, the protection of His very hand. 
And they who have been protected there to be light- 
lifters, light-bearers, are polished shafts indeed, like 
the shaft of the candlestick in the ancient tabernacle, 
of pure gold. 

It is a thrilling story, the story of the Waldenses. 
They had thé spirit of the apostolic church, wonder- 
fully preserved. Whether, if all the facts were known, 
they could indeed be traced back to the very disciples 
of, Paul and Peter, or, as Professor Giovanni Luzzi 
believes, their real history begins in the twelfth cen- 
tury, it remains true that the Waldenses were among 
the earliest to cry out for a pure faith, and to set on 
fire the lamps of the Reformation. History's present 
knowledge of the Waldenses finds them taking their 
definite rise when Peter Waldo, a rich Lyons. mer- 
chant,, was awakened in 1173 to a great longing to 
serve God. This Lyons reformer, of whom but little 
is known, sold his goods; gave them, to the poor, and 
went forth as a preacher of voluntary poverty, attract- 
ing to himself those who wére moved by a religious 
feeling which could find no satisfaction in Rome. 
The pope approved their poverty, but forbade their 
teachings ; until Waldo and his followers, declaring 
that they must obey God rather than man, suffered ex- 
communication ‘‘ because maintaining opinions *sub- 
versive to the system of the church, and, therefore, 
as heretical, viewed with disfavor."’ 


Forerunners of the Reformation 

And yet these opinions and principles outraged no 
truth. The atoning death and justifying righteous- 
ness of Christ was the cardinal truth of their faith. 
In pristine clearness they magnified the doctrines of 
the Trinity, the fall, the incarnation, the perpetuity of 
the decalogue, the need of divine grace, holiness, the 
resurrection, and eternal bliss in heaven. This creed 
was exemplified in the lives of its professors, and the 
formidable lists of ‘‘heresies’’ denounced against 
them by the Latin church were their protests against 
purgatory, relics, pilgrimages, and fasts. Where the 
Bible spoke they spoke, and where it was silent they 
were mute, Their Romaunt version was the first 
complete and literal translation of the New Testa- 
ment, and in it they were well read. It was not un- 
common for the Waldensian youth to go to the semi- 
naries of Lombardy and the Sorbonne of Paris. To 
maintain the truth in their own valleys was not the 
only object. They went forth as missionaries, osten- 
sibly as peddlers, but actually as colporteurs. There 
was no kingdom of Southern and Central Europe that 
they did not visit, leaving traces of their evangelism. 
Thus did the Word run a glorified course. Thus were 
sown the seeds of the spiritual revival which, be- 
ginning in the days of Wycliffe, advanced in the 
times of Luther and Calvin to high consummation. 

Rome took notice, and the persecutions of the Wal- 
denses forms one of the most heroic pages of the 
church's history. These, cruel and barbarous, pro- 
tracted over many centuries, were endured with forti- 
tude and patience. The papal inquisitors came with 
torturings and ‘burnings, and the pope issued a bull 
inviting all Catholics to take up the cross against the 


heretics. 


reached the Alpine seclusion. 





By W. H. Morse, M.D. 





An Italian emigrant, intensely patriotic and intensely 
indifferent to religion, was completing his plans 
last November to carry back to his native land an 
electric automobile, and was to make his fortune 
by introducing the carsin Palermo. In December 
. he: ‘sailed for Italy, not with the thirty-five horse- 
power car, but with a supply of Bibles instead, his 
life and-his fortune pledged to emancipate his coun- 
trynien from spiritual slavery. The story of ‘‘ Paolo 

_ of Palermo ’* was told by Dr. Morse in the Times of 
March 15. ‘* Paolo ’’ joined the ranks of the Wal- 
denses ; for it was the soul-stirring account of that 
‘great church, given by Professor Giovanni Luzzi, 
| that changed the course of this Italian’s life. Dr. | 
., Morse now. tells how God brought the Waldenses 
: through sevér Centuries of persecution, to the place 
4 whee they count. the evangelizing of Italy their 

- sacred and holy duty. 
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There .was -a ready response, and in the 
war that ensued tragedy followed tragedy in bloody 
steps. Providence lent favor to the people of, the 
vaHeys, when in their courses mists and storms inter- 
posed against the papal invaders, and by the thou- 
sands they left their bones on the mountains that they 
came to subdue. 

It was after the first persecution that, in the lull 
of storm, the Reformation began its career. It had 
already stitred Europe when news of the mighty change 
The intelligence was 
amazing. Two pastors went to Basle to confer with 
Ecolampadius, and to exchange accounts of doctrine 
and order. A manifest interest belongs to the meet- 
ing. Each church was a miracle to the other. The 
preservation of the Waldenses under fire of persecu- 
tion, and the bringing up of the church of the Reforma- 
tion from the dead, were wonders. A synod of all 
the churches of the Protestant faith met with the 
Waldensians at Chamforans, October 12, 1532, and 
the ancient spirit of the valleys revived. Henceforth 
they were at one with the Reformers. Their churches 
were rebuilt, the Bible was translated into French, 
and for twenty-eight years the church of the Alps had 
peace. At that time the number of the Waldenses 
approximated a million, and they were scattered 
throughout Italy and Southern France. 

In 1560, the Duke’ of Savoy declared war against 
them, and frightful inflictions followed, until it ended 
in the utter discomfiture of tle Savoyards, although 
at the price of the extinction of the Waldensian colo- 
nies in Calabria, and horrible butcheries. Then 
passed a century of peace. Meantime, in 1630 and 
1631 the plague swept off from one-half to two-thirds 
of the population of the valleys. In 1655 the Propo- 
ganda de Fide directed its attention to the extirpation 
of the ‘‘ worst of heretics,’’ and on April 24 the thun- 
derbolt fell, and a massacre hardly second to that of 
St. Bartholomew ensued. No one would dare write 
in plain words all the horrors and disgusting deeds 
that signalized it. No more vile, abominable, and 
fiendish deeds can be imagined. All the massacres 
and atrocities before and since were less monstrous. 
Uncontrollable grief seized the remnant of survivors, 
and when the awful tidings spread, deep sympathy and 
strong indignation was kindled throughout Europe. 
Milton's pen flew to paper. Cromwell proclaimed a 
fast, ordered a collection, and appealed to all the 
Protestant princes and the king of France. A feeling 
of horror was evoked from all Europe. The French 
monarch undertook mediation, and concluded a peace 
which left the valley churches still at the mercy of 
Savoy and Rome. 


An Entire Nation in Prison 

Thirty years, and then Louis XIV was told by his 
confessor that before he approached the great audit 
he must extirpate Protestantism from his domains, 
The Edict of Nantes was revoked, and Victor Ama- 
deus of Savoy proceeded to deal with the Waldenses 
as. the ‘*Grand Monarch"’ did with the Huguenots. 
After another massacre, in which 3,000 perished, the 
Waldensians surrendered, and the surrender was fol- 
lowed by the incarceration of the people in Piedmont 


jails and fortresses, and the desolation of the valleys, 
An entire nation was in prison, and they were treated with 
such horrors that disease broke out, until, when the 
Swiss deputies finally interceded for them, barely 
3,000 skeletons crawled out, and over the wintry Alps, 
to find exile in Geneva. Sick, way-worn, but still 
patriotic, they yearned for their old homes, and after 
repeated endeavors and hardships they regained their 
inheritance, and were re-established in their valleys, 
among the hills which again resounded with their an- 
cient songs. 

They had everything to begin anew in those closing 
years of the seventeenth century ; but they had vast 
recuperative power, and God was on their right hand. 
Although vexed by papal agents, the century passed 
without any noticeable event. With the French Revo- 
lution: the valleys passed under the dominion of 
France, and later back to that of Savoy. Under a 
load of political and social disabilities they groaned, 
until the revolution of 1848, with its trumpet-peal, 
sounded the overthrow of all restrictions, and by their 
door freedom of conscience entered Italy. Then, 
after twenty-two years had sped, in the first rank of 
the soldiers whose cannon had burst open the gates 
of Rome there entered a Waldensian colporteur with 
a little dog, which he had named ‘Pio Nino,’’ at- 
tached to a rude cart, in which was a load of Bibles. 


Henceforth the ‘little candle’’ was to shine not only . 


in its valleys, but in the City of the Seven Hills, and 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, as the light 
of all Italy, throwing a new light upon the grandeur 
of their struggles and upon the future of that nation. 
The prayer of Milton's sublime sonnet is answered : 
** Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose benes 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold : 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old 

When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones.’’ 


Out of the Travail of Persecution 

By his wonderful grace God has brought out of sore 
travail a race to act a notable part in his emancipation 
of Italy. This ancient church, with its history graven 
by bloody diamonds on tablets of rock, still lives, and 
lives to God. Twelve thousand communicants are 
again in their home-valleys, and all through Italy they 
are scattered, to the number of 6,600 communicants 
and about 40,coo adherents, maintaining two hun- 
dred and three mission stations, with forty-two 
churches, orphanages, hospitals, a college and 
schools, than which there are none more flourish- 
ing. There in those valleys was the very birth- 
place of Romish persecution, and there, in concen- 
tration, all the horrors of fiendish fanaticism cen- 
tered, making uncounted victims of the Vaudois (V al- 
desi—dwellers in the valleys). From the shadow of 
the hand of divine love went forth a fine evangel. 
Peter Waldo, the reformer of Lyons, was Peter the 
Vaudois, a man of the caliber of his apostolic name- 
sake, preaching that it was not the prowess of the 
people in action which prevailed, but the design of 
God to preserve the germ of true religion in their 
keeping. 

The Waldensian faith is no mild Protestantism, but 
—due in some degree to the Scottish education of the 
pastors—a stern,’ rigid, intolerant Puritanism, ground 
into the souls by centuries of martyrdom, but mel- 
lowed with the grace of Italy. The operation of this 
faith is the reformation of Italy. The old-time evan- 
gelistic spirit still holds the witness of the Holy Spirit. 

This evangelistic spirit is exercised in various ways. 
Three nurses and two maids in the Quirinal are Wal- 
densians, and in the palace at Montenegro, from 
which the queen of Italy came as a bride, are three 
others, Favorite servants of the Italian nobility are 
of the same extraction. In the hospitals of Rome 
and Naples Waldensian nurses are always found. In 
the schools are Waldensian teachers. In the national 
legislature, the court of cassation, the banks, the 
manufactories, and the conduct of the public. works, 
are many Waldensians. Marconi, whose wireless 
telegraphy has brought him fame, is a member of the 
Waldensian church at Leghorn, and for some time 
taught in the Bible school. Several newspapers are 
owned and edited bp Waldensians. 

Invariably, wherever found, the Italians of Walden- 
sian lineage are aggressive evangelists. This is true 
not only of those who in places of position devote 
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themselves to the reforming work, but among the 
common people wherever there is a Waldensian his 
nerves are full of evangelistic force, and the influence 
which he exerts cannot be measured. 

And every Waldensian is a colporteur. None 
know more intimately the famine of the pure gospel 
in Italy, and none are more ready to give out the 
printed Word. Among the Italian emigrants to this 
country there are always some Waldensians, and their 
uppermost thought on returning to Italy is to carry 
home an equipment of Scriptures in the vernacular. 
This spirit finds, moreover, an energetic operation in 
their sojourn in the United States. Among the nearly 
four hundred Italian churches and missions _in this 
country are many Waldensian members, These come 
here as evangelists. ‘Their zeal is as uncompromising 
as the rocks of the Alps. They labor to bring the 
indifferent and unchurched to Christ, and consider 
their duty but half done if they do not urge the,con- 
verts on their return to Italy to identify them- 
selves with evangelistic and colportage work in the 
mother country. None know better than they that 
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indifference and skepticism prevail in Italy, and that 
the Latin church has not lost the old-time spirit which 
made sore the hearts of their fathers, and which holds 
in spiritual slavery those to whom the Israel of the 
Alps would carry the gospel that emancipates. 

The shaft that holds the little candle is polished. 
The attrition of cruel persecution and glacial grinding 
have accomplished it. The interests of Italian liberty 
have been furthered by Waldensian enlightenment. 
The little candle is gifted with a powerful and pene- 
trating light, and it has touched with its flame the 
tongues of many a lamp. 


One of the agencies for reinforcing the gospel mes- 
sage of the Waldensians is the “ Bible Mission,” 
in charge of Dr. Morse, Hartford, Connecticut, 
the object of which is the “ Equipment of Italian 
Protestants with the Gospels to distribute in Italy 
on their return home.” Dr. Morse will be glad to 
co-operate with any readers of the Times who are 
interested in work for Italians that might properly 
comne under the care of the Waldenses. 





When the Country Home Was Given Up 


A_Singer in a Cottage Tells a Story 





By George Ethelbert Walsh 





STRANGER in a strange land always listens 
with varying degrees of rapt attention when he 
hears the words of John Howard Payne's mas- 

terpiece, but when sung in such heartfelt earnestness 
and sympathy as now marked the invisible singer's 
every note, it would be difficult to express one's 
feelings. 

The voice was alternately tremulous with emotion 
and triumphant and strong in its pzan of joy. It 
seemed to proceed from the air around, but it could 
be localized with a little effort. A tiny cottage stood 
back from the highway, —a mere apology for a‘modern 
house, but vine-embowered and sweet to smell and to 
look at. 

‘¢ Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
There’s no place like home.’’ 


© We paused: at the garden gate. A woman passing 
smiled and nodded ; then, with an impersonal look, 
remarked : ‘‘She’s always singing that. I don’t see 
much in that home to be so happy about.’’ 

'' She passed with a sniff and shake of the head that 
made the twenty-dollar lace headgear quiver in sym- 
pathetic disdain. We hesitated, and then passed 
through the gate and up the gravel walk. 


*¢ Oh, give me my lowly thatch’d cottage again, 
‘The birds singing gaily, that came at my call.” 


A crufch of our heels on the gravel checked the 
rest, and the flushed face of a woman looked up from 
her ironing-board to greet us. We almost regretted 
our intrusion, for it meant the ending of the song, 
But we were tired and thirsty, and our faces niust 
have pleaded our cause. 

*‘A glass of water?’’ she said, repeating our re- 
quest. ‘' Yes, two of them, if you wish. But wouldn’t 
fresh buttermilk taste better on a hot day ?”’ 

She smiled as she made this futile query. We 
thanked her and took a proffered seat under the vine- 
embowered trellis. When she returned with the 
brimming glasses of buttermilk, such as you never 
buy in the city, we thanked her again. 

**You don’t mind if I keep on ironing ?’’ she said, 
half apologetically, as we sat there and quaffed the 
foamy liquid. ‘* You see, I'm behind with my wash- 
ing and ironing this week.’’ 

We nodded, and then one remarked : 
very happy about your work.”’ 

‘Why shouldn’t 1?"’ she replied. 

She returned to her ironing, and we to our butter- 
milk. Again we broke in to draw her forth. 

‘* You were singing before we interrupted. Won't 
you go on with it?" 

The face flushed and the eyes sparkled. A smile 
crept into the face as she asked : ‘‘ Was it the song or 
the singing you liked ?"’ 

‘*Both. We're strangers from home, and it made 
us homesick. Did you ever feel that way ?"’ 

She dropped the iron down on the stove with un- 
necessary force as she faced us. She was the very 
picture of a lovely home-maker as she stood there. 

**Did I ever feel homesick?’’ she asked slowly. 
Then, answering her own question, she said: ‘If I 
hadgp't been, I couldn't sing that song asI do. Yes, 


‘* You seem 


I was homesick for one whole year. I know what it 
means,"’ 

She resumed her ironing, and we felt that the story 
was‘to be forever lost to us. 

‘* Please tell us about it,’’ we pleaded gently, and, 
looking into our eyes, she must have read sympathy, 
for she smiled and shook her head as she answered. 

‘*It isn’t much to tell,’’ she said, ‘‘It isn’t even 
a story—and yet it means so much to me and John.”’ 

We gulped our buttermilk with satisfaction. So 
there was a John in the story! That made it more 
interesting. We should have the story if we had to 
bribe her. 

‘Well, she added, ‘if you're strangers in.a far 
country, maybe it will do you, good to hear how I 
learned to understand what a home means, | 
before—few people do until they’ ve lost it." 


She smiled at us as if we an Bid asta who had * «& 


lost our birthright, and were now suffering from it. 
We sighed, and she was sympathetic. 

‘«Of course, people have to leave home at times,’’ 
she added in apology for the unexpressed accusation 
of the smile. ‘‘Some for one reason, and some for 
others. But I left it because—because—’”’ 

She broke off and laughed contagiously. 

‘«Because,’’ she added, ‘‘1 thought I hated the 
drudgery of it all._ Yes, that was it! Lots of people 
do it for the same reason, and lots of others would if 
they could. How foolish we are sometimes! I sup- 
pose it is the contrast that makes us appreciate all 
good things.’’ 

‘*Undoubtedly. If there wasn't any ugliness in 
the world we could hardly appreciate beauty at its 
true worth,”’ 

‘Yes, that’s it,"* she nodded. ‘‘ You've said just 
what I've often thought. When we were first mar- 
ried, John said this little house was a paradise, and 
you couldn't make him believe otherwise. I couldn't 
exactly understand then, but I do now,” 

‘« This was your first home ?’’ 


ES, and the last. John brought me here, and 

we fitted it up the best we could with our money. 

John had a small salary, working in the mill, 

but with prospects. He'd been boarding most of his 

life, and that was why he thought this home a para- 

dise. See, it was the contrast between a boarding- 
house and a real home of his own. 

**But I'd never boarded. I had always lived in a 
home made by mother and father. The change wasn’t 
so great to me. I used to laugh at John, he was so 
enthusiastic about ‘his home.’ He generally said 
‘our home,’ but I always referred to it as his. It 
seemed to tease him.”’ 

The hot ifon flashed in and among the laces and 
ruffles of some white garments, hand-made and care- 
fully washed, until they were smoothly flattened out. 
Then, while the iron was renewing its heat, she rested 
long enough to relieve us of the empty glasses. 

‘«Then what happened ?’’ we asked. 

‘Oh, nothing much—just the same old story. 
Times were hard ‘at the mill, and John’s prospects 
didn’t improve any. We had to continue to pinch 
and scrimp along to make both ends meet. We 


1 didn’t 
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couldn't afford a girl, and all the housework fell on 
me. I cooked, washed, ironed and mended until the 
drudgery seemed to master me. I had little time to 
get out, and less time to read—so I thought. 

‘*I got so I hated my own cooking, although John 
said it was the best he had ever tasted, and | hated 
the endless monotony of sweeping, dusting, cooking 
and mending. Other wives didn’t have to work so 
hard—not all. I wanted something more than a 
home. Every time I passed a restaurant I sniffed 
the odors and wondered what delicious things they 
were cooking. I read of the course dinners they 
served in the city, and longed to feast on them. 


F course, John couldn’t understand. He lis- 

tened to my complaints in a dull, uncompre- 

hending way. It provoked me so that I 

talked more and more of what good times other people, 

not tied down to a home, were having.’ I guess it 

bothered John more than I thought. Men are some- 

times that way; they just think and work and plan, 
and then— 

** Well, one day John came home with good news, 
He had an offer of a position in the city at an in- 
creased salary—not much of an increase, but just 
enough to make me wild. We could go there, and 
live. John shook his head and sighed. 

** «Tt costs more to live in the city,’ he said. 
are so much higher.’ 

** * You goose,’ I said ecstatically, ‘ we’ re not going 
to rent anything, we're going to board. Think of it, 
dear,—no washing, ironing, sweeping, dusting and 
dishwashing from one week's end to another.’ Why, 
Jobn, I'll be in paradise !' "’ 

She stopped and renewed her flirting with the iron. 

‘*So you went to the city ?"’ we asked. 

** Yes,’’ with a nod, ‘‘ we went to the city, —and to 
a boarding-house. John accepted the position with 
some misgivings. But I had none. I was happy and 
crazy with anticipation. All the drudgery of house- 
keeping was banished in one wave of the wand. My 
paradise had opened its gates wide to me.”’ 

’ She sighed, and then laughed. 

‘¢ Did you ever board?’’ sheasked, with a grimace. 
‘Well, then you know. We boarded—not in one 
place, but in a dozen, and they were all alike. You 
could hardly tell the difference. The cooking must 
have all been concocted from the saine receipt book, 
and what a receipt book! I wouldn’ t have 1 it in the 
house, | 


‘Rents 


OHN soon got the dyspepsia, and after the first 
few weeks I began to lose my appetite. The 
washing and ironing of our things at the Jaun- 

dry were wretched, and I cried sometimes when my 

best things came home torn. I couldn't stand that 
long, and used to wash the daintiest things:in my room, 

««Oh, we got so tired of boarding that we couldn't 
endure another week of it. Then we hired a fur- 
nished room and dined out. We tried all the cheap 
restaurants and most all of the hotels that offered so 
many courses for little money. ‘We sampled all of 
them. I could soon tell just what we were ‘going. to 
have for dinner without looking at the bill of fare. 
And the cooking! Well, it was different, from the 
boarding-house cooking, but no better. It was 
simply a different variety. 

‘«John was getting so dyspeptic that heroic meas- 
ures had to be taken. I was reaching the end of my 
endurance too. We simply had to havea change of 
fare. So we rented a small apartment, so small you 
couldn't lose a pin in it. Once installed in this, I 
returned to my cooking with more heart. 

‘* Cooking in a flat isn’t like cooking in a real home 
—I'mean in a home that has four dimensions, not 
two, A flat is only a connecting link between a home 
and ahotel. It’s good enough if you haven't known 
anything better. You sometimes seem to die for lack 
of air and freedom. Still, it was much better than a 
boarding-house or a rented room. 

‘¢John improved a good deal, and began to look 
cheerful again, and my appetite came back. But 
cooking isn’t thé only thing that makes a home. I 
was lonely. So was John. Lonely for the things 
that you can’t find in a flat, or in a city, ‘for that 
matter. 

‘*We passed a whole winter that way, and spring 
opened. I was more lonely than ever. I missed the 
birds, the flowers, and the chickens. Yes, I actually 
missed the chickens, and I wasn’t ashamed to ac- 
knowledge it to myself. I was so homesick for their 
cluck that at times I had to run off for a few hours 
into the suburbs, where they kept chickens. 

«¢ Then—well, what's the use going on? ‘You un- 
derstand—if you ever hadahome. But the climax 
came one day when the lilacs were in bloom. AA little 
boy thrust a bunch of them under my nose, and I 
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paid the last cent I had’ in my pocketbook to buy 
them. _ The money was i maag s steak, but I didn’t 
care. Lilacs were my favorite flower, and they grow 
in such big clusters here. See that big bunch ovér 
there! Aren't they sweet and lovely ?. 

‘‘John came home to find me in tears, and with no 
steak for his dinner. I was thinking only of lilacs, 
the country, and of home, I wouldn't tell him what 
I was crying for, and he didn’t persist after I stopped. 
But he was very white and upset. I began to feel sorry 
for him, and dried my tears to go out and get a steak 
for him with the money he always gave me when I! 
asked for it. 

*«« Jennie,’ he said suddenly, when I put on my 
hat, ‘I've something to tell you.’ 

‘¢He gulped hard, and I knew something was on 
his mind, 

**«I had a letter from home—I mean from the 
mill," he stammered, ‘and they want me -back. 
They ll give me the old position, and the prospects 

- are better for—for—’ 


‘**John!’. I said, interrupting him. Then I 
stopped. 1 couldn't say anything more. -I began to 
laugh and cry hysterically. 

*¢* Don't, Jennie,’ he said, patting me. ‘I didn't 


know you would take it so hard, or I shouldn't have 
written—' 

‘««You wrote to them first?’ I demanded, stop- 
ping the tears with a wrench. 

‘«*Why, yes, I suppose I did. You see, I felt so 
—so—but never mind. I'll tell them I can’t accept. 
They—’ 

‘« 1 stopped him there with sucha hug that he gasped 
for breath. He looked so astonished that I knew he 
thought I was out of my mind. But I didn’t care, 
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***You won't do any such thing, John Biglow,’ I 
said. ‘We're going back home. Oh, John, I'm so 
sick, Of this—this life, that I'll die if I stay here an- 
other month, [’m—I'm homesick! See, dear, that 
bunch of lilacs—well, that’s what I was crying about, 
and why I forgot your dinner. They made me think 
of home.’ 

‘**Do you mean it, Jennie?’ he gasped. And 
when I assured him I did he danced around like a 
schoolboy. He was as homesick as I was—more so, 
if that were possible."’ 

' «*Then you came right back here ?'’ we asked. 

**Yes, two days later. And John’s back at the 
mill at the old salary, and we're living on it, ‘with 
prospects.” But the prospects don’t bother me any 
more. I've got a home again, and nothing can in- 
duce me to leave it. 

** Drudgery ?’’ she laughed. ‘*Why, I just love 
cooking, washing, ironing, sweeping and dishwashing. 
I'll néver get enough of them so long as I live. I 
sing all day long when working. Silly—isn'’t it? 
But I don’t care.’ 

Involuntarily: her lips opened, and she: hummed : 


“s *Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 


Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home; 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 

Which, seek thro’ the world, is ne’er met with 
elsewhere.’’ 


We did not say ‘‘Amen"’ aloud, but we joined in 
the chorus with a will : 


‘* Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
There’s_no place like home, | 
There’s no place like home.’ 


New York Ciry. 





[ Letters of a Father and Son 


By John Douglas Adam, D.D. 
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Others beside college students would like to learn the fine art not only of being whole-heartedly 


interested in People, but of being able to show it. 
way for a college ‘student to see his failure and turn it into success. 


A friend’s courageous criticism opened the 
This third interchange of 


letters between father and son will be followed by correspondence on “ The Cruelty of Gossip- 
ing” and “Spending Money Successfully.” 


IIl.—BEING REALLY INTERESTED IN. PEOPLE 
DEAR FATHER : 


. My friend Seton said the other day that I 
sometimes acted as if some men bored me terribly. 
He named one or two in whose company he said that I 
acted with an indifference which bordered upon rude- 
ness. That I gave the impression occasionally, to 
some who did not know me, of being preoccupied’with 
other thoughts rather than with what was being-dis- 
cusséc. at the moment. 

While Seton very graciously went on to say that 
I was popular, the occasional indifferent bearing of 
which he spoke has bothered me. It was exceedingly 
kind in him to bring the matter up, because it was 
quite evident from the way in which he spoke of it 
that he was really my friend. 

However, it was a surprise to know that I was 
guilty of such a practise. I might never have found 
it out, if it had not been brought to my attention, and 
it seems to me it is one of the functions of true friend- 
ship to bring such a failure in good manners before 
one, if it can be done in the gracious way in which 
Seton did it for me. 

It has deepened my regard for him, and has shown 
me the nobility of his nature, in striking contrast to 
the habit of telling-a third party, and letting the truth 
reach the offender's ears by a circuitous route. And 
when the message arrives it enters into one’s spirit 
with the bite of the east wind. 

I am anxious to correct my rudeness, all the more 
since there was nothing behind it except thoughtiess- 
ness. But I would like to do it without in any way 
becoming self-conscious in the process. For there is 
a danger in that direction which would lead one to 
over-emphasize his attention in listening to others, to 
become fulsome in expressions of admiration, and al- 
together exaggerated in manner. That practise must 
strike the observer of it as artificial, and, in a meas- 
ure, insincere. 

While such an estimate of exaggerated nfanner 
may be entirely wrong, the habit of extravagant cor- 
diality might so react upon the character as to produce 
insincerity. But there is of course a middle way, 


which is neither gushiug nor frigid, neither self-con- 
scious nor thoughtless, 


et 


My DEAR ARTHUR : 


The tendency to be slack in one’s attention to 
what another is saying is simply a failure to concen- 
trate the mind. It is a bisection of thought, it is an 
attempt to do two things at the same time, while there 
is only one supreme duty at any one given moment. 
If some one is speaking, it.is our duty, it is common 
courtesy, to let that person have our undivided atten- 
tion for the time being. It is disrespectful to be in an 
attitude of mental hurry for the next thing, or to be 
thinking back to the previous thing which occupied 
the mind, 

And it is part of the duty of respectful attention that 
we shal! be able to show our interest, that our kindly 
concern shall be so evinced as to be evident. There 
are people who give their minds to the people who 
speak to them, but they do not give their outward ex- 
pression. ‘Their interest, their sympathy, is not in 
their eyes, in their whole maaner, © It is in their mind, 
perhaps in their heart, but they have not succeeded 
in the art of self-expression. 

And it is not possible for others to know of the 
kindly feeling unless it is made plain to them by 
kindly manners. 

A kind-hearted, interested person may be consid- 
ered .cold,. distant, haughty, simply because he has 
not cultivated. the complete outward expression of his 
inner life. He has not made the feelings of his heart 
enter into his hand-shake, or into the muscles of his 
face producing a smile, or into his eyes, or voice. 
The reason may be because he does not think it ne- 
cessary, or worth while. Or he may be quite una- 
ware of the fact. For it is quite possible to go through 
life without knowing that other people consider one 
cold. Not every friend is so courageously kind as 
your friend Seton. 

In my judgment it is not only worth while to con- 
tinue the feelings of One's heart to the point of com- 
plete physical expression, but we owe it to our fellow- 
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men. The failure to do it has not only limited the in- 
fluence of many, but it has been the cause of heart- 
breaking misunderstandings, and lifé-long distance be- 
tween people who might have been close and devoted 
friends. 

Of course, outward expression may be overdone, it 
may be insincere. But everything has dangers. 
And because some are extravagant in their self-ex- 
pression is no reason why others should refrain from it 
altogether, or remain reserved to such a degree as to 
create misunderstandings. And it is that kind of 
misunderstanding which is one of the unnecessarily 
héavy burdens which some sensitive spirits have to 
carry all through life, simply because some of those 
with whom they habitually come into contact do not 
adequately reveal themselves, _It is that frigid attitude 
toward them which drives some warm-hearted people 
into themselves, killing their joy, robbing them of the 
kindliness which they have a right to expect, and 
which they would rather have'than bread, or presents. 

And the pity of it all is that the cause is very often 
mere thoughtlessness, a failure to link up the outer 
channels of expression with the warm feelings of 
the heart. Such carelessness may appear to be a 


small affair, but it gives rise to a vast deal of pain and 


sorrow, which might easily be avoided, 

Our whole physical bearing was surely meant to be 
the vehicle of the expression of the spirit within. 
The way in which we stand, or sit, or walk, the sub- 
stance and manner of our speech, should reveal the 
supremacy of the will and of the concentrated mind. 
We were taught as children that it was important to 
have the nails, the hair, the teeth, the clothes, in such 
a condition as to be worthy of those who respected 
themselves. It cannot be less important to carry on 
that scrupulous care into every detail of physical ex- 
pression. 

The will has a great deal to do with the matter. It 
must be summoned to grapple with moods, and de- 
pression, and straying impulses. It must finish its 
work by dominating our manner of speech, as well as 
the substance of it, by conquering the eye, and hand, 
and muscle, for the transmission of the messages of a 
kind heart and a concentrated mind. 

An energetic will, a disciplined mind, a warm heart, 
are the psychological factors in gracious manners, 
And believing as we do, we owe these to everybody. 
It is not by any means easy, any more than learning to 
paint or to play, but it is enormously worth while to 
try to bring the artistic idea into character as well as 
the forceful idea. We fail sometimes, we fall short of 
our ideal all the time, -but ‘‘to be conscious of a Jim- 
itation is to be beyond. it.’ 

While contending for graciousness of manners ta all 
young women, the chivalrous young man will be swift 
to recognize the border-line between kindly manner 
and over-familiarity. He will have an intuitive sense 
that he owes it to his own self-respect as well as to the 
feelings of every woman, that his bearing shall be such 
as he would have other men manifest toward his own 
sister. He is under an imperative obligation not to 
be the means of creating a misleading impression in a 
woman's mind, nor in having: her name in any way 
cheapened in the eyes of the world. He owes it to the 
man who may one day claim her love, that her heart 
and mind and namé shall be unsullied. 


od 
Losses 


**So he made it another vessel.'’—Jetemiah 18: 4 
By Roy Temple House 


SAW the potter working in his house, 
Turning a noble vessel on the wheels. 
But there was vicious matter with the clay 

That marred the vessel in the potter’s hand ; 
And when he saw his work undone, he tore - 
The mischief-maker from the clay’s soft heart 
And threw it hastily aside, and made 
Another vessel with the clay at hand ; 

A modest bowl that met a humble need, 

But smalter; plainer, weaker than the first: 


I saw the Potter turn a young man’s heart 

Of smooth, white clay, and fair to look. upon,. 
But charming vices found their way inside 
And !ong sat stubbornly, and mocked the wheels. 
And when the Potter thrust his cunning hand 
Within the useless mass, and tore away 

All that the young man builded most upon, 

He grieved at first, and wept a broken life ; 
Then later, when his vision cleared, he saw 
That God’s way proves a better way than man’s, 
And yielded up the clay, his life’s last years, 
To be another vessel, as God would. 


But think you it was noble as the first ? 


= 
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Making Patriotic Day Count in Sunday- School 


How one Sunday-school celebrated the National Birthday ina way that gave new meaning to Christian citizen- 


ship, is told by Beatrice M. Longfellow in the Clinic of Special Days conducted for the Times by Hugh Cork 





Hf HE Hennepin Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with a membership of. 1,700, is situated 
in one of the choice residential sections of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. The Bible school has an en- 
rolment of 850, of whom 250 are members of the 
Elementary Division ; 150 of the Home Department 
and Cradle Roll, with 75 teachers and officers. The 
members come largely from the homes of the church 
families. The school is organized into eight depart- 
ments, —Cradle Roll, Beginners, Primary, Junior, In- 
termediate, Senior, Adult, and Home Department, 
each with its own superintendent. The Beginners, 
Primary, and Junior Departments each have their en- 
tire session distinct from the main school. 


The Activities.—There is also a _ teacher-training 
class of forty members, which meets during the Sunday- 
school hour. The students, previous to graduation, 
visit the different departments of the school, decide 
in which they prefer to work, and then specialize in 
the study of methods for that department. 

A Men's Forum for those who prefer open discus- 
sion of religious topics meets immediately at the close 

‘of morning service, with an attendance of eighty men. 

A monthly teachers’-meeting is held, at which a 
supper is served by groups of teachers from the differ- 
ent departments in turn. Matters of general interest 
to the entire school are discussed at this meeting. A 
pastor's cabinet, composed of the officers and heads 
of departments, meets on call of the pastor to consider 
department matters and to dispose of minor affairs, 
thus saving time in the general teachers’ -meeting. 

There is an orchestra of ten pieces, most of the 
‘players being members of the school. The conductor 
receives a salary, and each player is paid fifty cents a 
“week to cover car-fare and serves to hold the interest. 
' "Phe school is orgahized for missionary effort, and 

‘ raises $600 of the amount pledged by the church for 
‘this work. 


When Fourth of July. Came.—The Sunday nearest 
to last Fourth of July was observed in a special way. 
_Previous to this date the superintendent, Mr. E. J. 
Krafft, had received a letter from Levi Longfellow, 
National Patriotic Instructor of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, suggesting that his school. observe the 
day with a patriotic service. (A similar letter had 
been sent to the superintendent of every Bible school 
in the city, inclosing a suggestive program.) An- 
nouncement was made that the following Sunday a 
special patriotic service would be given, in which all 
the departments above, and including the Junior De- 
partment, would unite. The lesson study was to be 
undisturbed, the program occupying the first half- 
hour of the session. Parts were assigned and speak- 
ers prepared in advance. 


The Program.—The assembly room was beautifully 
decorated with flags, and on the blackboard was writ- 
ten this ‘‘ Pledge of Loyalty,’’ and a verse from Kip- 
ling’s Recessional : 


Leader; Let us so live and act that our government 
may be pure, its officers honest, and every part of our 
territory a place fit to grow the best men and women, 

School: God hath made of.one blood all nations, and we 
are his children. We are citizens of these United States, 
and our flag is the emblem of protection to all its people. 


** God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line— 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine,— 
Lord God of Hosts; be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.’’ 


At the opening the orchestra rendered a program of . 


national airs while the departments were assembling. 
The entire school then- sang ‘‘Onward, Christian 
. soldiers," and read the ‘‘ Pledge of Loyalty,’’ fol- 
lowed by a brief Scripture lesson and prayer. Two 
members of the Senior Department then read these 
selections on ‘‘ The Birthday. of Our Nation”’ : 


The United States is the only country with a known 
birthday. All the rest began, they know not when, and 
grew into power, they know not how. If there had been 
no Independence Day, England and America combined 
would not be so great as each actually is. There is no 
‘* Republican,’’ no ‘*‘ Democrat,’’ on the Fourth of July— 
all are Americans, Ali feel that their country is greater 
than party.—/James G. Blaine. 


On the Fourth of July, 1776, the representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled, de- 
clared that these United Colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent states. ‘This declaration, 
made by patriotic and resolute men, believing in the jus- 
tice of their cause, and the protection of Providence, and 
yet not without deep solicitude and anxiety, has stood for 
many years, and still stands, It was sealed in blood. It 
has met dangers and overcome them ; it has had enemies, 
and it has conquered them; it has had doubting friends, 
but it has cleared all doubts away.—Daniel Webster. 


A Junior boy then sang, ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,’’ accompanied by the orchestra, the school 
joining in the chorus. An Intermediate scholar gave 
the following reading : 5 


The Red, White, and Blue 


Our flag is made up of three-colors : the red, white, and 
blue. Let us see what these colors mean. Did you ever 
think how the red blood which courses through the veins 
of our bodies supplies the very life-power to the body? 
So the red in the flag is the symbol of the Hfe of the na- 
tion. And when we read how the life-blood of men-has 
been poured out upon the battlefield in defense of the flag, 
we cannot help thinking of the bravery of those men. So 
the red of the flag speaks of Courage. 

White stands for purity the world over. So the white 
in the flag suggests Honor, which is the safeguard and 
strength of our nation, and which keeps us from doing 
anything which will offend against the law or weaken the 
moral power of the nation. 

Then we all know that blue stands for loyalty. Who 


‘has not heard the expression, ** true blue”? ? So the blue 


in the flag means Patriotism—that steadfastnes of purpose, 
that devotion to native land, which makes the citizen proud 
of every noble deed of his countrymen, and willing to make 
any sacrifice for the sake of country. 


A Trip Abroad.—The teacher of one of the adult 
Bible classes, Mrs. H. G, Harrison, who had re- 
cently réturned from an extended trip abroad, then 
related the ‘following experience which, had befallen 
her in Russia, giving as her subject, ‘* Why the Stars 


_and Stripes seem to me the most beaiitiful flag in the 


world '’ ; 


My friend and I left Berlin for Warsaw, taking the so- 
called ‘‘ ‘rain de-luxe,” though it proved to be. anything 





Clinical Notes 
By the Chief-of-Staff 


1. True patriotism must be born of a love of God as 
well as a love of country. The Sunday-school therefore 
should take an active part in bringing about love of 
country as well as love of God. Sunday, either June 29 
or July 6, should be set-apart as Patriotic Day in the 
school, and the service suggestions given on this page 
will be found helpful in planning the program. 


2. Miss Longfellow is an expert Sunday-school worker, 
the daughter of a National Patriotic Instructor of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and is therefore well quaii- 
fied to take charge of this case. 


3. It is worthy of note that this school has a ‘‘ Pastor’s 
Cabinet,” which goes carefully over every matter of 
importance before it is presented to the monthly teach- 
ers’ and officers’ meeting. If all pastors were in such 
close touch with their schools, the school would be 
a greater factor in the work of the church. 


4. Each school should own a large number. of flags of 
different sizes, and a bolt of good bunting. If possible, 
get the smaller flags in printed silk rather than muslin. 
The cost is a bit more, but the effect is greatly intensi- 
fied. - All these -decorations can be u on Memorial 
Day, Flag Day, Good Citizenship Day, as well as. the 
Fourth of July.: 


5. The most impressive way to teach the value of light 
is to set it in contrast with darkness. We shall take the 
blessings of our free land as a matter. of course, unless 
we realize the difference in conditions under our flag as 
contrasted with conditions under many other flags. 
Most schools have a traveler with a story that would 
illustrate this. 


6. There is often a display of the flag which takes from 
it its dignity, but the salute will make its real meaning 
as an emblem more appreciated, and ought never to be 
omitted in a service like this. 


7. Itis worthy of note that this service of instruction 
in patriotism was graded to fit the three sections into 
which the school was divided that day. 











but luxurious. However, we were fairly comfortable in . 


two adjoining staterooms. We reached Alexandria-novo 
about midnight, and were suddenly awakened by a burly 
Russian, who threw open our door and shouted a gruff 
command. Though we could not understand what he 
said, his gestures indicated that our luggage must be in- 
spected. Hastily donning long coats, we followed the 
other passengers into the station, where the porters were 
piling the baggage on tables. The custom officers were all 
typical Russians, brusque in manner and wearing heavy 
beards. When the room was almost cleared, one of the 


passengers, the only American besides ourselves, seeing | 


that we two ladies were alone, offered to remain until our 
baggage had been inspected. He warned us we would 
probably be overcharged, saying, ‘I have just paid an 
outrageous price on my things, but I have been in Russia 
many times, and have found it is better to pay what they 
demand than to court trouble by protesting.’ 

We were carrying only what we absolutely needed. 

. Nothing was new, and the dresses even bore the mark of 
our Minneapolis tailor. The inspectors went into our 
things like ferrets, not a single garment escaping their 
closest scrutiny. After a long conference they handed us 
our lists. Both were exorbitant, mine amounting to over 
forty dollars. My friend protested vigorously, but finally 
paid hers. I, however, was thoroughly indignant, and, 

- knowing they had no right to charge this price, refused to 
pay it. Our fellow-passenger advised me to yield, saying, 
‘* These fellows are all under orders from their superiors, 
who demand a certain amount of graft, and seeing you two 
ladies are alone they are holding you up for their money. 
It is useless to protest. [Remember that you are in Russia, 
where they throw people in jail on the merest pretext.”’ I 
determined, however, not to yield to this outrage, and said 
so emphatically, but the officials. weré obdurate, and it 
looked hopeless. 

Meanwhile the train was being held, and the conductor 
rang his third warning signal. It was an exciting moment. 
I.told my friends to leave me, though I,confess. my heart 
fell as the friendly American turned reluctantly away, say- 
ing, ‘* I hate to leave, but it is imperative that I make con- 
nections on this train.’’ ies. ck ange 

Suddenly ‘I had ah inspiration. Running to my grip I 
took ‘out my small silk fas , without ‘which I néver travel. 

‘Rushing back to thé 'iMspector and opening “the flag, I 
shook it almost in his face, saying : 

‘*T am an American citizen. This flag will protect me. 
You cannot compel me to pay that price.- You dare not 
defy that flag.’’ 

I suppose he did not understand much that I said, but 
he knew that flag, and my heart gave a. bound as, after a 
hurried conference with the others, he turned to me, saying 
gruffly in Russian : 

‘*Take your things and goon, Take everything.’’ 

Needless to say, I made a quick rush from the station to 
the train. I almost collapsed after it was over, but there 
was’joy in my heart, and I kept saying over to myself : 

** Was there -ever in all the world so beautiful a flag as 
our own beloved Stars and Stripes ?’’ 


Saluting the Flag.—A member of the Young Wom. 
an’s Bible Class then read the following poem, enti. 
tled, ‘‘Your Flag and My Filag,’’ By Wilbur D. 
‘Nesbit. 


** Your Flag and my Flag 
And how it flies to-day 
In your land and my land, 
And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red, 
. The stripes forever: gleam, 
Snow-white and soul-white— 
The good forefathers’ dream ; 
Sky-bine and true blue, 
With stars to gleam aright— 
Glorified all else beside— 
The Red, the Blue, the White, 


*¢ Your Flag and my Flag ! 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and-my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight : 
Sun-kissed ‘and’ wind-tossed, 
Red and blue. and white. 
The one Flag—the great Flag— 
The Flag for me and you— 
Glorified all else beside— 
The red and white and blue. 


** Your Flag and my Flag ! 
To every star and stripe 
The drums beat as hearts beat 
And fifers shrilly pipe ! 
Your Flag and my Flag— 
A blessing in the sky, 
( Continued on page 343) 
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Leading Souls Out of the Depths Into Christ 


When the Gospel message was-taken to lives that were ruined by drink 





A Doctor’s Opportunity 


WAS ‘summoned one Sabbath evening to see a man 
whom I knew had been a hard drinker. He told 
me that he had been at it again, and must have 

relief. He was sober now, and was alone in the house. 
His family had deserted him two days orso before, and 
his wife had declared she would not return, feeling it 
to be useless. He was facing the loss of his position 
unless he could: be~‘*fixed up’’ by the following day, 
and altegether he was very wretched. 

I had left him to loek for something in an adjoining 


‘room, and: he followed me and entered into conver- 


sation. I asked him where he expected to go when 
he died. 

**I don’t know."’ 

I told him it would be terrible to go out into eternity 
not knowing where it was to be spent. He seemed 
more concerned with the present, however, and with 


. getting the desired relief. I was not his regular phy- 


sician, but had once warned him against his continued 
drinking. I now told him again what it would mean 


_ here and hereafter to continue as he was doing. 


Assuring him of some relief, I pressed him about 
Christ. He finally consented and we knelt together 
in the empty house: 

He confessed his sin and asked forgiveness, accept- 
ing Christ as his Saviour. He took one drink that 
same night and-one the following, both of which he 
reported voluntarily tome. They have been the last, 
though it is now several months since his conversion. 
I .aw him almost daily for a week thereafter, and he 
seemed earnest and a free man. He was quite 
eager about his ‘progress in spiritual things, and I 
am told that his life is entirely different. He has been 
praying and regularly reading his Bible and some lit- 
érature I gave him. 

Latéon that Sabbath evening his family, not know- 


ing. what had transpired, felt led for some reason to 


return home. Two hours before that his wife was de- 
termined not to return. They slipped in quietly with- 
out disturbing the ‘husband, - The next day the kind 


- attentions of ‘his wife broke him down, and he told 


her that he had accepted Jesus. 
This seems A striking-instance of God’s ordering of 
details. —A Physician. 
; % 


When Ordinary Methods Failed 


E WAS known throughout the whole town as a 
‘*hard drinker,’’ and predictions were many 
that his ruin was inevitable. ._ His father had 

died; it was said, from the same baneful thirst.. The 


son, a young man when his father suddenly passed - 


away, resolved that no such end should ever befall 
him, even though he then occasionally indulged in ‘‘a 
glass’’ when in company with chums or companions 
who drank. 

He had not adequately gauged the power of strong 
drink. From the many times repeated words, ‘‘I can 
stop if I wish to,’’ he passed to the frank admission 
born of sad experience that now he had ‘‘no power to 
resist."'. It was hoped that his marriage would reform 
him, that the attractions of his young wife and their 
home life might wean him from those companions 


. who were rapidly hastening his utter ruin. But the 


hope was fruitless. He went from one degree of deg- 
radation to another. 

I had, as his pastor, met him a few times, and 
gathered some information from those who knew most 
about him. We tried to study his case and himself. 
He would promise to attend service, and sometimes 
he would come ; and there it would end. It was of no 


use to: offer excuses for the church, or the Gospel, or - 


ourselves.. While we were doing this, and using the 


ordinary-methods of preaching and church services to - 


bring this prodigal to himself and to his Father, he 
was yet more completely falling into Satan's power. 

And so I sought divine assistance, and particularly 
for some opportunity suitable for personal endeavor— 
pleading: and praying with him and for him, tegether 
and alone. And it came. 

He was taken sick and confined to his bed, though 
his ailment was but of a temporary nature. In our 
interview he frankly confessed the true state of his 
soul and life. He had desires to be better, but they 


were not strong enough to cause him to exert himself 
to conquer his temptation. He viewed his failure 
without apparent regret. He had not reached the 
place where he saw the exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
and he felt but mildly indifferent to issues or results, 

At the moment the natural course seemed to be for 
me to return and seek from God his convicting Spirit 
for his wayward child. Indeed, I had so resolved, 
and had intimated to the sick man that I hoped that 
such convictions would truly find him before long. 
But why Zave him to obtain the conviction for him ? 
Was not God able at once not only to convict of sin, 
but to save also? And so impressed was I with the 
truth that came irresistibly to my mind that it was no 
longer a question of anything but yielding to God's 
leading. Zhen should be the ‘‘accepted time,’’ for 
it was God's now. 

And such we found it to be. Before an hour had 
passed the Holy Spirit had helped the poor, weak 
will to triumph. I shall never forget the Father 
taking to himself his repenting and returning prodi- 
gal; The moment came when ‘‘ through his name”’ 
he was enabled to look with steady, resolute, hopeful 
look. It was a look at the heart of God, and he found 
the answer. Still upward gazing, while the tears 
flowed over his temples as he lay on his bed, and 
with his whole frame vibrating to the touch of God, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ I'm saved, SAVED !"’ 

He is saved, and saved to serve. For ten yearrs 
he has been’ by life and testimony witnessing to the 
grace of God, and through persenal effort seeking 
to win others for his Master. — Clericus. 


% 
The Clark Street Miracle 


T.WAS not the only miracle in that- one-time 


saloon, in Boston’s darkest slums, which had - 


been emptied of bottles and barrels, cleansed and 
fitted’ with ‘seats, organ, Bibles and hymin-books, for 
mission work in the very center of dance halls, saloons, 
and gambling ‘dens ; but it was the one redemption 
most talked about. 

The most degraded, unwashed throng my eyes ever 
looked: upon used to gather in that room and pack the 
place from platform to doors, drawn in by the bright 
lights, cheery warmth, sweet music, the ‘‘ Welcome 
to all’’ over the entrance, and—unrealized on their 
part—by the drawing power of Him whose yearning 
love is ever seeking the lost. 

One evening my. husband was present, speaking of 
God's willingness to save to the uttermost, his power 
to cleanse from sin and make white crimson-stained 
hearts and restore ruined lives. In the midst of his 
address a besotted woman entered the room, led by 
one who had herself been rescued from a sinful life. 

Margaret was born in a drunkard’s home, of drunken 
parents. A more hopeless case as to heredity, envi- 
ronment, and habit could not be found. Her brother 
said of one of the family, ‘‘ The first words his baby 
lips ever uttered were oaths,’’ so constantly was pro- 
fanity the language of that home. 

Margaret had been a drunkard forty-seven years, 
and as debased as it is possible for drink to sink its 
victims. As she listened, she became dimly conscious 
that the speaker was telling of One who loved even 
the chief of sinners, and was offering her a chance to 
lead a new iife.: She stumbled down the aisle, falling 
on her knees at the edge of the platform. ‘The woman 
who came with her knelt by her side, and prayed with 
all the fervor that comes from a personal knowledge 
of the degradation and misery of such a life, and the 
conviction. that the Christ who had saved her could 
deliver this wretched one also. 

Qn the other side of Margaret knelt one of Boston's 
best known, best loved, cultured and devoted women, 
Eliza ‘Trask Hill, at that time editor of the Woman's 
Voice, one of the state superintendents and national 
lecturers of the Woman’ s Christian Temperance Union, 
president of Massachusetts King’s Daughtezs, and 
founder of ‘* Rest Cottage,’’ where weary mothers and 
fresh air children had delightful vacations in summer, 
with the influence of a Christian home that gathered 
each inmate and visitor about the family altar each 
morning and evening. Since then Mrs. Hill has 
gone Home. She prayed for Margaret that night 
with the same confidencé in the cleansing power of 


the blood of Jesus that was so characteristic of the 
woman kneeling on the other side of Margaret, with 
an arm clasped lovingly around the limp form. 

A month passed, and nothing had been seeh or heard 
of Margaret. It was feared that after all she had gone~- 
back to the old ways; but at the month's. end she 
appeared again at the mission, so utterly changed and 
improved in appearance that she could scarcely be 
recognized. She had been very ill in the Chelsea 
hospital, and the doctor finally said to her : 

«*My good woman, it is whisky or death with you.’’ 

*«Is that it, doctor ?’’ she replied. 

‘It surely is.’’ 

Looking calmly into his face, she said : ‘‘ Then I'll 
take death. Forty-seven years I have known what 
whisky would-do for me, and I'm done witli it.’’ 

But God had a work for her to do, and she was to 
remain until it was accomplisned. She: earnestly 
begged us to pray that her brother, whom she had 
not seen for nineteen years, might come to Boston. 
And I think it was not more than a fortnight before 
that brother arrived in the tity and found Margaret. 
He was captain of a ship, and invited his sister to 
accompany him on his next voyage, She went, and 
was gone eleven months. 

As the vessel lay at anchor in New York harbor, the 
sailors proposed on the last evening before they were 
to leave New York, to ‘‘go on shore and have: one 
more blow-out."’ 

‘« Wait a bit,'’ said Margaret. ‘ Let's havea song.”’ 

She brought out her ‘*Gospel Hymns,”’ and they 
became so interested singing the old songs they used 
to hear in the boyhood home, some of them in Sun- 
day-school, that the evening was gone before they 
knew it, and they concluded to ‘‘turn in,'’ as they 
termed it. But again Margaret said, ‘‘ Wait, and let 
me read to you some of Father's words to us."’ She 
read a chapter, and when they were again about to 
retire she said, ‘* Let us havea little talk with Jesus,’ 
She knelt on deck and prayed before they separated! 
The next day they sailed out from the harbor. 

Margaret was the only Christian on ‘that vessel. 
Eleven months later, when they returned to’ New 
York, every man on board had accepted Christ and 
was rejoicing in the knowledge of forgivert sin. 

Seven years Margaret lived the transformed -life 


- then a cancer developed, and she died in a hospital 


near Boston, where it was my privilege to visit “her, 
sing to lier, pray with her, and, best of all, read to 
her from her treasured Bible. She was peaceful, 
happy, triumphant to the end, a testimony for her 
Lord to each patient in that ward. 

Her body was carried to the mission, and with the 
sun shining on the casket and flowers strewn over her 
the service was held that was one of joy and thanks- 
giving. There, beside her coffin, we learned of two 
others that she had led to Jesus. A brother, whom 
we had not seen before, told of Margaret's visit to 
their home after the wonderful change wrought in her, 
and when she sang hymns he would swear at her. 
He said : ‘‘ My sister had been vile and wicked, and 
to see her so marvelously changed, so gentle and pure, 
made me want to have what she had.’” He and his 
wife sought and found Margaret's Saviour. 

With our greater advantages, will our crown in 
heaven glitter with stars as Margaret's, a child of the 
slums ?— Mrs. L. B. Earle, Pomona, Cal. 


After Seventy-nine Attempts 


R. J. H. JOWETT tells the following : ‘One of 
the workers of our new Digbeth Institute, - Bir- 
mingham, works all day to earn twenty-five 

shillings a week, and finds refreshment and recreation 
at night in getting into the gap between sinners and 
God. He had his eye on a man that was a perfect 
beast, —devil-ridden, lust-ridden, battered, bruised, 
altogether in bondage. Night after night he went to 
this man’s slum house, and tried to keep him from 
the public house. The other night my working-man 
brother came to my vestry, and said, ‘Mr. Jowett, 
the eightieth time did it!" Erghty nights, seventy- 
nine failures ; the eightieth time he got the man ‘to 
the Institute. By the mercy of man he led him to 
the mercy of God, and to-night while I speak he is at 
home in Christ,"’ 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifier 


Getting Started in Class 


AVE you ever been angry and unable to get 
anything to eat? Dillon Wallace, the explorer 
and writer, who was with Leonidas Hubbard 

on an expedition in Labrador on which Mr. Hubbard 
died of starvation, tells of their experiences in going 
without food. They would eat anything. If they 
succeeded in shooting a partridge, they ate literally 
all of it, bones,—entrails, and all. They chewed up 
every piece of leather they had. ‘They returned to 
the spot where they had killed a caribou sometime 
reviously, and ate the scraps of hide and boiled the 
nes over and over again to get every taste of grease 
out of them, Starvation is hard business, and that 
is what Egypt was way by in Joseph’s day. Mar- 
cus Dods says: ‘‘One of the most Suching memo- 
rials of the famine with which Joseph had to deal is 
found in a sepulchral inscription in Arabia, A flood 
of rain laid bare a tomb in which lay a woman owe, | 
on her earner a profusion of jewels which represente 
a very large value. At her head stood a coffer filled 
with treasure, and a tablet with this inscription: ‘In 
thy name, O God, the God of Himyar, I, Tayar, the 
daughter of Dzu Shefar, sent my stewrrd to Joseph, 
and he, delaying to return to me, I sent my hand- 
maid with a measure of silver to bring me back a 
measure of flour; and not being able to procure it, I 
sent her with a measure of gold; and not being able 
to procure it, I sent her with a measure of pearls; 
and not being able to procure it, I commanded them 
to be ground, and finding no profit in them, I am 
shut up here,” ‘This inscription is thought to be 
gener and gives a hint at what Joseph was saving 
is family from in taking care of them in Goshen. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the ‘limes.] 
The lesson as assigned does not include (47 : 13- 
26, which tells how Joseph dwelt with the inhabitants 
of Egypt, with the result that they were obliged after 
this time to pay to Pharaoh a tax of one-fifth of their 
profits, A teacher could interest any class by look- 
ing up the tax-rates in any large city to-day and 
comparing the rate with this. Just find out what the 
tax-rate is on some office building that most of your 
class would know. The lesson is one that demon- 
strates nobility of conduct both on the part of Joseph 
and of Jacob, ‘Their meeting, the presentation at 
court, Joseph’s bounty, and Jacob’s ardent love for 
his own soil, even for his burial. ‘The articles in this 
issue are rich in suggestion, and it is almost all along 
this one line. All the action of all the characters in 
this section is creditable. This makes it a pleasant 
lesson to teach. If the teacher has access to ‘‘ Isaac 
and Jacob: Their Lives and Times,” in the Men of 
the Bible series (Revell, 75 cents), much fascinating 
information will be found. F. B. Meyer's ‘‘ Israel: 
A Prince with God,” will give many helpful spiritual 
applications to the lesson. 


The Class in Session 


Judah, the fourth of the six sons of Leah, seems to 
have approved himself most continuously with both 
Joseph and Jacob, It was no little thing that he 
should be sent forward to select the place where the 
whole tribe of Israel should dwell. Both Dr. Thomas 
(v. 28) and Professor Clow (paragraph 3) call atten- 
tion to this. The meeting between Joseph and his 
father is very tender and beautiful. Professor Clow, 
in the same paragraph, sets our imagination at work 
over the scene, and Dr. Mackie’s first paragraph also 
adds detail toit. Dr. Thomas calls attention (v. 30) 
to the rhetorical expression, ‘‘let me die.” One 
meets it to-day in such expressions as the Italians use 
when, wishing to convey the sense of beauty of 
Naples, they say, ‘‘See Naples and die.” 

hat Joseph had both judgment and tact is shown 

by the way in which he plans that his people shall 
have a suitable place to dwell in, and that they shall 
be settled there with a good understanding on all 
sides, and particularly that this settlement shall meet 
the approval of Pharaoh. ‘The historian Herodotus 
Says that the ancient Egyptians ranked men in this 
order: priests, soldiers, cowherds, swineherds, trades- 
men, interpreters, and boatmen. Thus the family of 
Joseph would be in a class that would not inspire 
pag, Dr. ‘Thomas, on verse 34, speak« of this, and 
Dr. Mackie’s second paragraph also. Professor Clow, 
in paragraph 4, speaks of the ‘‘ coaching”’ that Joseph 
ives his brothers before taking them before Pharaoh. 
n this sam. paragraph, also, he suggests what we 
may most readily imagine, that the five representa- 
tive brothers were the oldest four sons of Leah, and 


LESSON I. JUNE 15. JACOB BEFORE PHARAOH 


Genesis 46 : 28 to 47 : 12, 28-31. 
Golden Text: To them that love God all things work together for good.—Romans 8 : 28 


Read Genesis 47-50 


t Then Joseph went in and told. Pharaoh, and said, My 
father and my brethren, and their flocks, and their herds, and 
all that they have, are come out of the land of Canaan ; and, 
behold, they are in the land of Goshen. 2 And from among 
his brethren he took five men, and presented them unto Pha- 
raoh. 3 And Pharaoh said unto his brethren, What is your 
occupation? And they said unto Pharaoh, zor servants are 
shepherds, both we, and our fathers. 4 And they said unto 
Pharaoh, ‘To sojourn in the land are we come ; for there is no 
at for thy servants’ flocks ; for the famine is sore in the 
and of Canaan : now therefore, we y thee, let thy servants 
dwell in the land of Goshen. 5 And araoh spake unto Jo- 
seph, saying, ‘Thy father and thy brethren are come unto thee : 
6 the land of Egvpt is before thee ; in the best of the land 
make ~~ father and thy brethren to dwell; in the land of 
Goshen let them dwell: and if thou knowest any !able men 
omens them, then make them rulers over my cattle. 7 And 
Joseph brought in Jacob his father, and set him before Pha- 
raoh : and Jacob blessed Pharaoh. 8 And Pharaoh said unto 

acob, How many are the days of the ony of thy life? 9 And 
acob said unto Pharaoh, ‘The days of the years of my 2 pil- 
mong» are a hundred and thirty years; few and evil have 
en the days of the years of my life, and they have not at- 
tained unto the days of the years of the life of my fathers in the 
days of their? pilgrimage. 10 And Jacob blessed Pharaoh, 
and went out from the presence of Pharaoh. 11 And Joseph 
laced his father and his brethren, and gave them a possession 
n the land of Egypt, in the best of the land, in the land of 
Ram/e-ses, as Pharaoh had commanded. 12 And Joseph 
nourished his father, and his brethren, and all his father's 
household, with bread, * according to their families. 

1Or, men of activity %Or, sejournings *% Or, according to the 

number of their little ones 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times.) 

Genesis 46 : 28.—-Is there any special reason why Judah 
was chosen to point out the way? Where was the land of 
Goshen ? (Clow, 3; Thomas; Class in Session, 1.) 

Verse 30.—Why did Israel say, ‘‘ Now let me die,” 
after greeting Joseph? (Thomas; Class in Session, 1.) 

Verse 34.— What connection was there between the fact 
that Joseph’s family were shepherds and the probability 
that they would be allowed to dwell in the land of Goshen ? 
Why was a shepherd considered an ‘‘ abomination ’’ to the 
Egyptians ? (Clow, 4; Thomas; Mackie, 3.) 

47: 2.—Why did Joseph take only five of his brothers 
with him at this time? (Clow, 4; Thomas.) 

Verse 6.—Does this indicate that Goshen was the best 
land in Egypt? (Clow, 4; Thomas.) 

Verse 7.—What is the meaning of the statement that 
Jacob ‘‘ blessed ’’ Pharaoh ? (Clow, 5; Thomas; Class in 
Session, 3.) 

Verse 9.—What did Jacob mean when he told Pharaoh 
that the days of his life had been ‘‘ few and evil’’? What 
is the meaning of his reference to the lives of his fathers ? 
(Clow, 5; Thomas; Class in Session, 3.) 

Verse 11.—What is the meaning of this reference to 
‘*the land of Rameses? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 12.—What does thé phrase ‘* according to their 
families ’’ mean ? (Thomas.) 

Verse 29.—Why was Jacob anxious that he should not 
be buried in Egypt ? (Clow, 6; Thomas.) 

Verse 30.—Where was the burying-place of Jacob’s 
‘* fathers ’’? (‘Thomas.) 








his own brother Benjamin. Pharaoh evidently is 
pleased with them, and eageens that the Most com- 
petent of them be employed with the imperial herds. 

The poem by Roy Temple House, on page 333 of 
this issue, gives a striking picture of Jacob and how 
his life was molded by God. 

The most impressive scene in this story is the 
meeting between the two great men Jacob and Pha- 
raoh, ‘‘the prince of God,” and the pririce of men. 
Jacob is so far conscious of his exalted place as cov- 
enant bearer of the true God that he assumes the 
entre place, and as a spiritual superior he blesses 

haraoh. Professor Clow'’s fifth paragraph describes 
the scene, and Mr. Ridgway’s third draws a very 
practical lesson from it. The conversation between 
these two great men is rather conventional; the ask- 
ing of his age was natural, and Jacob’s disparaging 
reply was in accord with Eastern manners. Yet 
there is a literal truth behind the words of Jacob. 
His days, as Professor Clow shows in paragraph 5, had 
been fraught with evil, and his speaking of life as a 
, is quite literally the fact. 

gain Jacob blesses Pharaoh and retires.. The 
family of Hebrews is now settled in Goshen, and 
Egypt is their home for four centuries, until Moses 
is raised up to lead them back to Canaan. It is hard 
for most of us to comprehend the passionate love of 
Jacob for the very soil of Canaan, the land. promised 
originally to Abraham. His seventeen quiet years 


Commit verses 8-10 











in Goshen, as Professor Clow’s first and last two 
paragraphs indicate, come as a beautiful ending to 
an upward life. And now he prepares for death and 
calls Joseph, his reliable son, to him, and in the r 
culiar Oriental method makes him swear to carry his 
bones back to Machpelah for burial. One more im- 
pressive intérview with his sons comes before the end 
of his stormy and triumphant life. 


A Lesson Summary 

‘*To them that love God all things work together 
for good,” reads the Golden Text for the day, and 
this is the best possible summary of the life of Jacob 
and Joseph. ‘‘Commit thy way unto the Lord and 
he shall bring it to s." Very few even of those 
who are familiar with the Bible are able to take such 

t verses as these and have faith that they are 
iterally true. We cannot ‘see how” good can come 
from sorrow and disappointment and pain, but it does 
come if we keep our way committed to God constantly. 
Jacob pte! ¢ for Joseph mony years, rs had ge h 
not been in a place to provide for Jacob's family, the 
whole tribe might have been wiped out by the famine, 
Surely Joseph, sweeping, dusting, and keeping ac- 
counts in Potiphar’s house, and working as a convict 
in the prison, could not see how all these things would 
work together for good, but they did. Diligence, 
kindness, and taith in God will always work out the 
same happy result. Otherwise, it is Satan who holds 
the destinies of men in his hand and not the Father. 
Questions for Class Use 

i. How had Judah proved himself a reliable man ? 

2. Why did Joseph urge his brothers to claim cattle-rais- 
ing as their occupation ? 

3. What advantages were there for the sons of Jacob in 
following an occupation which the Egyptians hated ? 

4. Why did not Joseph take all his brothers into Pha- 
raoh’s presence ? 

5. Why would Jacob assume the right to bless Pharaoh ? 

6. Why did Jacob refer to life as a ‘* pilgrimage ’’? 

z Why did Jacob wart to be buried in Canaan ? 

. Where in Canaan did Jacob want to be buried ? 

9. What do you think about Joseph’s treatment of his 
family? 

Other Teaching Points 

One of the most delightful things in the world is to have 
the confidence of others reposed in us. A large part of the 
lust for money is to have others admire us for our posses- 
sions. But to be admired for our trustworthiness is far, 
far better. Doubtless Judah felt this when he was ap- 
pointed the family guide. 

Emotion is not the greatest thing in the world, and those 
who live for emotions do not live wisely. Yet life is not 
strong and normal unless the emotions are present and, 
like the spring rains, soften the soil that the flowers of 
virtue may blossom, No doubt many an Egyptian thought 
Joseph a hard man, but they would have thought differ- 
ently had they seen him weeping on his father’s neck. 

Jacob conducted himself like a prince when he stood be- 
fore earth’s mightiest potentate. ‘Those who live long with 
Almighty God, as their daily companion lose much of their 
fear of earth’s death-doomed greatness. 

Even the stiff-necked and obstinate men whose wills 
yield most slowly have their haven of rest at last, for God 
can conquer the obstinacy and crookedness of Jacob, and 
lead him at last to the green fields of Goshen. But the 
Josephs who give God their allegiance early have a far 
smoother and sweeter life. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Amos 6: 1-8.) 

The sins of those who frequent the‘ great white 
way” of New York or of London, Paris, and Berlin, 
are not new. Sin is one of the things in which there 
are no fashions, ‘The malefactors of great wealth 
who gained their. fortunes by oppressing the ple 
were doing in Israel eight hundred years before 
Christ was born just what the ‘‘ spenders ” and ‘“high- 
rollers’ do to-day. Drunkenness, disgraceful self- 
indulgence, robbery, forgetfulness of God, content- 
ment with formal religion, and lasciviousness,—these 
were the things that caused Amos to utter his fiery 
words of condemnation. 


1, Who was Amos? F 
2. What caused him to turn preacher? 
3. What did he predict for the high-livers ? 
4. What may we conclude to be God’s attitude toward 
the ‘high life ’’ of our day? is 
§- See if you can discover in the lesson : 
When the high spots are dangerous. 
When it’s no time to be abed. 
When it’s best to turn off the music. 
When the goblet was not big enough. 
When there were hard times ahead. 
When God made up his mind. 
Evanston, ILL. 
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‘LESSON FOR JUNE 15 (Gen. 46: 28to 47 : 12, 28-31) 


The Last Stage in the Pilgrimage 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. ~ 


ACOB'’S personality seems so unattractive, and 
some early incidents in his career are so repel- 
lent, that we are tempted to undervalue his 

character. We often ignore what he eventually be- 
‘came, and we overlook his service to God. A man 
with a son of jouse'e religious character was no mean 
spirit. A reflective view of Jacob’s life would mark 
that it was an ‘ upward calling,” and that he was 
entirely pu from the base alloy of his th. 

ere we see him in the last of his pilgrimage, 
when every word and deed is wholly beautiful. This 
stage lasts for seventeen years, and the three scenes 
which are selected display Jacob’s full surrender to 
the will of God. ° 

The first scene is the mecting with 4° in 
Goshen. It was a sudden upturn in Jacob’s life and 
a rude wrench to his desires, to be compelled to leave 
Hebron. When Pharaoh’s wagons stood at his door, 
the old man looked round on the lovely valley of Eschol 
with tears in his heart. He was entering intg the 
common experience of unexpected changes. It is 
often when a man thinks to settle down and to be at 
peace amidst pleasant and congenial surroundings 
that the command comes, ‘ Arise, for this is not your 
rest.” 

He shows his inborn caution and his 

insight into men in sending — on before him. 
udah was his fourth son, but fidelity and self-forget- 
ulness are the noblest graces in service, and they 
always bring the reward of the higher duty. When 
udah has selected the camping- ground under 
oseph’s directions, Jacob comes with his seventy 
souls, and the first night in Egypt, with its long, 
long thoughts of Canaan, had some prophecy of the 
last night of the far-off contusy yet to come. Then 
or ‘comes in his chariot. How instinctively noble 
e shows himself! He ‘‘ presented himself,” we 
read. This ruler of Egypt, whose nod all men re- 
arded, bows down 1n reverence. The deep well of 
is love breaks forth, and he flings his arms round 
his father’s neck in an embrace which continued *‘ for 
a good while.” Thére was neither a false shame nor 
a base fear in Joseph's heart. His pre-eminence in 
“Egypt had many envious eyes tomark it. The eurl- 
ing lip and the scoffing tongue at these rustic kins- 
men, and the coarser snarl of contempt for their ill- 
smelling trade, were busy behind his back. Joseph 
might have been content with a careful and an aloof 
courtesy. ‘* Honor thy father” had not been written 


netrative 


as acommandment on the tables of stone. But it’: 


had been written on Joseph’s heart, and its bene- 
diction and reward were upon his head. 

The second scene is the interview with Pharaoh. 
Joseph had gained permission to bring his kinsfolk 
down to Egypt during the years of famine. But he 
had placed them in the land of Goshen as an act of 
his own clhioice. It was selected because its never- 
failing pasture would feed the flocks, and its com- 
parative seclusion, as a border land, keeps the chosen 
people from insult by the scornful, and from contam- 
ination by ‘the idolatrous.. But this settlement in 
Goshen required the seal of Pharaoh, and his whims 
and tastes and prejudices had all to be consideréd. 
Here Joseph shows his discernment and prudence, 
To a passionate affection and an unfaltering trust in 
God, he added a penetrating shrewdness and an in- 
stinctive judgment of men. He understood the 
counsel to be ‘‘ wise as serpents and harmless as 
doves.” Mark how he ‘‘ coaches” his’ brethren, and 
makes them rehearse their parts, very much as in 
‘The Heart of Midlothian.” Scott portrays Argyle 
coaching Jeanie Deans before he presents her to the 

uveen. ‘Then see him preparing Pharaoh, adding 
that the incomers ‘‘are in the land of Goshen,” as 
though that were theirnatural stopping-place on the 
way. ‘Then he presents only five of his brethren, 
most certainly the most presentable and, in all likeli- 
hood, the four elder sons of Leah—Reuben, Simeon, 
Levi, and Judah, with his beloved Benjamin. As 
the men. speak with the wisdom and grace Joseph 
has taught them, Pharaoh’s good-will is gained, and 
they pass out with the king’s word as their security. 

‘Then, and not till then, Joseph introduces Jacob. 
He would not expose him to the inspection of a Pha- 
raoh of whose mood he was not’sure. But when the 
five brethren have been graciously received, and 
Pharaoh's heart is wowing the moment of akindly 
and generous deed, Joseph presents his father. As 
yore leaning on his staff because of his shrunken 
imb, worn not only with travel, but with time’s stern 
vicissitudes, stands in Pharaoh’s presence he lifts his 
hands and bestows upon the king the priestly bene- 
diction of age. Pharaoh’s question, ‘‘ How old art 
thou?" betrays his surprise at the aged aspect of 
Jacob, who looked older than his years. ath 
rhythmic reply was couched in the terms of the time, 
but every word had its significance. Life with him 
was a pilgrimage in its inner meaning of a sojourner 
with God on the earth. His days promised, as tHey 
actually were, to be fewer than those of Abraham or 
‘Isaac. Banished for twenty years from his home, 
serving in Laban’s hard employ, bereaved of dearest 
wife and beloved son, and now an exile from the 
land of all his hope, evil had been his years. In Gen- 
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esis 48 : 16 Jacob discloses. the inner lining of his 
clouded life, but that word Pharaoh could not have 
understood. We must not cast our. ls_ before 
swine. The believer must often stand before the 
worldling, as Jacob stood before Pharaoh, cherishing 
a knowl and a faith that he cannot declare, 

The third scene describes Jacob on his dying bed. 
The seventeen — had been full of pleasantness, 
but as the ows fall Jacob lifts up his heart to 
the hills of home. ‘The natural craving for a grave 
among his kinsfolk, and the d r impulse of an 
ardent love for Canaan, combin 

n for the land promised to his seed, broke out 

the request for a ourial in Hebron. When Joseph 

had made the solemn promise, Jacob bowed himself 

in meek submission to God's call. He will yet rally 

his power to bless Joseph's children, and then sing 

his s song in the blessing of the tribes, Then 
God take him.. 

Every human life is only a minute arc of God's 
great orbit. We have been thinking): dfwhat these 
events meant to Jacob. God also was,mindful of his 
servant. But we know that the larger purpose of 
this coming into Egypt was the transplanting of the 
family that:it mignt take root in a generous soil, and, 
after the Husbandman had purged it, come forth to 
its own pilgrimage through the great wilderness, 
back to the land of Jacob's desire. 


GLascow, SCOTLAND, 
£4 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


“Country Folks.”—Zhy servants are shepherds 
vi 3). Joseph’s home folks looked very different 
rom the fine lords and ladies of the proudest court 
in the world. But Joseph was proud of them. If 
some of our splendid Lancaster county Mennonite 
farmers would come to town in their broad-brim hats 
and sugar-scoop bonnets they would not look much 
like the folks on .he way to the opera—but say ! 
Which lot will you take? We can get along very 
well without the opera dressers, but when our friends 
from Lancaster and other counties get as idle as the 
pleasure seekers, God help the country!. What good 
city man does not have relatives on the farm? No 
one but a fool makes fun of the old home-nest .olks 
living out in the countryside. The farmers were 
saving the world from starvation right then in Egypt 
—and right now in America. When Uncle. Joshua 
comes to town nothing ought to be too good for him. 
Every Joseph can say to Pharaoh with high head and 
flashing -eye,':**My folks, your majesty!" Inthe 
country is the best life. The country votes ‘‘ dry” 
(Prov 31: 16, 17; Eccl. 5: 9). 


** Wanted.”—.1d/e men among them, then make 
them rulers (v.6). Pharaoh is still asking for ‘‘ men 
of activity.” Men who can do something. Men who 
are alive. Not ball playese. camel drivers, lion hunt- 
ers—not that kind of activity. Men who would take 
interest in things. Men with active heads. Men 
who would study diseases of cattle, value of foods, 
nature of soils, methods of irrigation. Men who 
would subscribe to the Nile Farmer, and attend 
Grange institutes down at Goshenville. Pharaoh 
wanted them because he expected the whole Jacob- 
son stock to be of the-Joseph quality. It doesn’t 
always follow. Pharaoh rightly thinks that those 
‘¢in whom the spirit of the Lord is” are dependable. 
The Pharaohs of business usually have as ‘‘ rulers” 
the Joseph kind of men (Prov. 15:6; Zech, 8: 12). 


The Fifth Commandment.—/oseph brought in Jacob 
his father (v.7). I have known cases where ‘‘ grand- 
ap’”’ was sent out to Aunt Mary’s when there was to 
a house party of grand company, because ‘‘ the 
confusion and gaiety made the old man nervous.” 
Some years ago, among the most popular public en- 
tertainers were Mr, and Mrs. Barney Williams. They 
were a!so popular socially, and much sought after by 
the great. ut they would accept no invitations un- 
less their mother, who always traveled with them, 
was also invited. ‘This mother was a very plain little 
old genuine Irishwoman, rich brogue and all. This 
honor for the mother was one of the glories of the 
favonte Williamses (Exod. 20: 12), The patriarchal 
tent dweller from Canaan was as different from the 
lords of Egypt as the tent dweller of Dakota from 
the lords of Washington. But Joseph was proud of 
the fine old fellow who limped along on his arm as he 
led the way for presentation at court. Garfield after 
the inauguration turned and kissed his plain old 
mother, and the kiss sounded around the world 
(Deut. 27 ; 16). 


On the Pike.— 7/e — of the years of my pilgrim- 
age (v. 9). ‘That’s all it is, a little pilgrimage of 
three score and ten miles into an unknown Ton. 
And how you find the heart and the time to quarrel 
with and throw stones at other r travelers 
gets me. When Isabel goes out in her automobile 
and she happens to stop along the road, almost 
every car but that of the Rittenbockers that passes 
slows up; and the kindly call comes, ‘*N any 
help?” But why confine this to the rough old 


(Continued on next page) 


with the abiding . 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HE Connection,—The meeting between Jacob 
and Joseph soon followed the return of the 
brothers, and the episode is one of the most 

beautiful tound in Scripture. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Chapter 46 : 28.—/udah: His qualities had elicited 
the confidence of his father, whc now leaned upon him 
as upon a rn son.— Show: To receive instruc- 
tions as to the place of settlement.—Goshen. See 
last week’s lesson on 45: 10, East of Memphis, suit- 
able for grazing. Called also *‘the field of Zoan.’ 
Zoan or Tanis is found on inscriptions as with Sem- 
itic people in it. 

Verse 29.—Chariot: Not for display, but for cir- 
cumstances suited to the dignity of his position. 
The record of the affecting meeting would be spoiled 
by comment. 

Verse 30.—Die. Since with his own eyes he was 
assured of Joseph’s happiness, he had nothing more 
to live for. His last longing was satisfied, and he 
was ready to go whenever God willed. 

Verse 34.—An abomination: The words of the . 
historian. (See Dr. Kyle’s book, ‘The Deciding 
Voiceof the Monuments in Biblical Criticism,” p. 161, - 
The Sunday School Times Co., $1.65, postpaid). 
The monuments indicate the contempt of the eae 
tians for shepherds by the humiliating appearance 
always given tothem. All foreigners were regarded 
as lowborn, and they would regard a pastoral people 
with a lower civilization than their own as contempt- 
ible. This prejudice may have been strengthened 
by the consciousness that shepherds were accustomed 
to kiN animals regarded as sacred by the ee 
But it is clear that the prejudice was not shared by 
the king, since Joseph was so frank about his breth- 
ren’s occupation. Some have therefore thought that 
Pharaoh’s friendliness was due to the fact that he 
was one of the dynasty known as the Shepherd 
oe ; a view which aqgeee with Exodus 1:8. (See 
Dr. Kyle’s ‘‘ Deciding Voice,” p. 71 f.) Others hold 
that the descent into Egypt was’ much earlier than 
the Shepherd Kings. sojourn in the land of Go- 
shen would maintain the separateness between the 
races, 

47 : 2.—Five; Perhaps the eldest five, though why 
five out of the eleven is not clear, except that the 
number five seems to have had somie significance 
among the Egyptians (43 : 34; 45 : 22). 

Verse 6.—est: It is pointed out by modern trav- 
elers that the oo which now corresponds as 
nearly as possible with the ancient Goshen is still , 
exceedingly productive and may therefore be re- 
garded as the ‘‘ best.”"—Ru/ers: The office of man- 
ager or controller of shepherds and flocks was im- 
portant and called for character and ability (see 
1 Chron, 27 : 25-31). a 

Verse 7.—Bilessed: Some think that this was the 
usual salutation accorded to kings, like ‘‘ May the 
king live forever” (2 Sam. 16: 16; Dan, 2:4). But 
it is more likely that the patriarch, as the representa- 
tive of Jehovah, pronounces on the king a divine 
benediction (27 : 23). 

Verse 9.— Pilgrimage: Wanderings to and fro 
without any settled location ; a very appropriate de- 
scription of most of Jacob’s life.—Few and evil: His 
life was shorter than that of his ancestors (Abraham, 
175, and Isaac, 180), and it was also decidedly fuller 
than theirs ‘of sin and sorrow. The comparison of 
life to a pilgrimage is a common eastern metaphor 
(Psa. 39: 12; Heb. 11 : 13). 

Verse 11.—Rameses: Probably a district of the 
wider area of the land of Goshen. ‘The city of 
Raamses was subsequently built by the Hebrews 
(Exod. 1: 11). See last week’s lesson notes in this 
column on chapter 45 : 10. 

Verse 12.—Families: In proportion to the size of 
their families according to the number of children of 
allages. Perhaps also with a thought of tender con- 
sideration for even the little ones, 

Verse 29.—7M@gh-: Anancient form of taking a sol- 
emn oath (24 : 2).—/z Egypt: He desired to be buried 
with his fathers in Canaan. His belief in God's 
promise of the inheritance led naturally to the wish 
that his body might rest therein. The sojourn in 
Egypt was only regarded as temporary. 

erse 30.—Their burying-place: The cave of 
Machpelah (25 : 10; 35 : 29). be * 

Verse 31.—Swear: A solemn oath in the manner 
indicated in verse 29.—Bea's head: The Greek and 
Syriac versions read, ‘‘ On the top of his staff." The 

ebrew word without the vowel points, which do not 
exist in the most ancients manuscripts, means either 
‘*bed” or *‘ staff.” The difference is between mit/ah 
(bed) and matieh (staff). But most writers consider 
the post reading of the Hebrew correct. Some 
think that, as there is no mention of Jacob’s sickness 
until chapter 48, the Greek. version may well be cor- 
rect and is suitable to Jacob’s circumstances in using 
the staff of his‘pilgrimage. The reference in Hebrews 
Ir : 21 seems to be to the blessing of Joseph’s sons, 
and not to this passage, which is a charge concerning 
his burial. ‘ 


Wrctuirre CoLiece, Toronto. 
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(Continuedjrom preceding page, 2d column) - ! prise for this week is awarded to this tllus- 


Vhiladelphia pike? Why not all along the 
way of this pilgrimage, when you see signs 
of a breakdewn, slow up and ask, ‘* Need 
any help?’’ There are lots of good folks 
stuck along the way who only need the 
loan of a wrench, a spark plug help with a 
tire, or a quart of gasoline, e only stay 
here a very little while. We are a great 
company of nineteen-thirteeners moving on 
every day in ceaseless tramp. ‘The months 
drop by like milestones. And our com- 
panions drop out at every step, To-morrow 
we will all stand before Him. How will it 
be with you? Let’s stop throwing stones 
(Matt. 25 : 32-46). 


Begin Now.— And Joseph placed his father 
os « thé best of the tone (. 11). hes he 
did exactly right. I would) not be able to 
understand that man who, having the whole 
land to choose from, would not see to it that 
his own folks got the best (1 Tim. § : 8). 
Patriotism, Own folks first, own town first, 
own state first, own country first, As Ihave 
so often said, the meanest sight on earth to 

.me is a millionaire with poor relatives, 
Bonaparte lifted his whole line. Think of a 
man spending a fortune on a single function 
for people who care nothing for him outside 
his money, while his mother’s sister’s daugh- 
ter stands in a store bravely trying to keep 
body, soul, and virtue together on five dol- 
lars a week. Yes, George, there are lots of 
this kind, ‘They line Peacock Lane at the 
Onyx-Mahogany, When you get up you are 
going to pull the rest up. » but what 
are you doing now? You are a Christian. 
Are you bringing them into * the best thing 
in the world,’’ as you called it last night in 
class meeting ? 

COATESVILLE, PA, 
“ 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL, readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
panies the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


A Life of ** All Getting "— 70 them that 
love God all things work together for good 
(Golden Text), There is a .pathetic little 
story of a blind girl, told by Ian Maclaren 
in-an old number of Frank Leslie’s: ** If I 
dinna see,’’—and she spoke as if this was a 
matter of doubt and she were making a con- 
cession for argument’s sake,—‘* there’s nae- 
body in the Glen can hear like me, There’s 
no a footstep of a Drumtochty man comes to 
the door but that I ken his name, and there’s 
no voice oot on the road that I canna tell. 
The birds sing sweeter to me than to ony- 
body else, and I can hear them cheeping to 
one another in the bushes before they go to 
sleep. And the flowers smell sweeter to me 
—the roses andthe carnations and the bonny 
moss rose—and I judge that the oatcake and 
milk taste the richer because I dinna see 
them, Na, na, ye’re no to think that I’ve 
been ill-treated by my God, for if he didna 
give nie ae thing, he gave me mony things 
instead. And miad ye, it’s no as if I’d seen 
once and lost my sight; that micht ha’ been 
a trial, and my faith micht have failed. I’ve 
lost naething ; my life has been all getting.’? 
—AMrs. R. W, Lowe, Delevan, N. Y. 


What Casts the Shadow.— 70 them that 
love God atl things work together for good 
(Golden Text), As a father in a gargen 
stoops down to kiss a child, the shadow of 
his body falls upon it. -So many of the dark 
misfortunes of our life are not God going 
away from us, but our Heavenly Father 
Stooping down to give us the kiss of his infi- 
nite and everlasting love.—Mrs. W. A. 
Hurtin, Middletown, N.. Y. From “A 
Daily Thought for a Daily Endeavor.”’ 


This Way Up!— 70 them that love God 
all things work together for good (Golden 
Text). A well-known minister wished to 
ascend a tower that commanded a fine view 
of the surrounding country. ‘*Come this 
way, sir,’’ said the guide, leading him to 
some steps which looked as if they led into a 
vault. ‘* But I want to ascend, not de- 
scend!’’ ‘This is the way up, sir.” A 
few steps down led to many steps up. So 
his Guide led Joseph down that He might 
lead him up to those heights of vision 
and power prepared for those who honor 
him.—Afary E£. Watson, Hartford, Conn. 
From The Sunday School Chronicle, The 





tration, 


What the Roughness is For.—70 them 
that love God all things work together for 
good (Golden Text), A small girl whe had 

en promised the privilege of climbing to a 
neighboring hilltop where her brother de- 
lighted to go, drew back in dismay when she 
came in sight of the steep and rough ascent, 
‘* Why, there isn’t any smooth path up, It’s 
all bumpy and stony!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘* How would we ever get up if it wasn’t?’’ 
demanded the more experienced brother, 
‘*The stones and hummocks are what we 
climb on.’’—/James D. Lawson, Charlotte- 
tawn, P. E. I, From Kind Words. 


Garfield’s Injured Foot.— 70 them that 
love God all things work together for good 
(Golden Text). President Garfield once 
said: ** Make the most of the present mo- 
ment. No occasion is unworthy of our best 
efforts, God often uses humble occasions 
and little things to shape the course of a 
man’s life. I might say that the wearing of 
a certain pair of stockings led to a complete 
change in my life. I had made a trip as a 
boy on a canal-boat, and was expecting to 
leave home for another trip, but I accidentally 
injured my foot in chopping wood, ‘The 
blue dye in the home-made socks poisoned 
the wound, and I was kept at home, A re- 
vival broke out in the neighborhood mean- 
while, and I was thus kept within its influ- 
ence and was converted. New desires and 
new purposes then took possession of me, 
and I was determined to seek an education 


that I might live more usefully for Christ.”’ | "yo 


—Juniatia Rohrback, Washington, D. C. 


When Facing Death.— Few and evil have 
been the days of the years of my life (v. 9). 
There is a story of a man who had wasted 
his life, and who at last, near the end, found 
peace in believing. A friend said to him, 
** Are you afraid to die?’’ He answered, 
**No, I am not afraid to die, but I am 
ashamed to die.”’—Zmma C. Fisk, Boon- 
ville, N. Y. From‘ Devotional Hours with 
the Bible,” by J. R. Miller, D.D. 


. 
Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


We have recently purchased “ Traveling 
in the Holy Land Through the Stereo- 
scope,"’ with book and maps, We are per- 
fectly delighted with it, P'Gon't see how 
any parents with children can afford to be 
without them. I am having my eleven- 
year-old little girl place the scenes and tell 
us the Bible history in connection with 
each one. As for myself, I expect to know 
more Bible history than in all my life be- 
fore I bought the stereographs, I want to 
add to my library until 1 have almost every 
country on the globe represented. I have 
already given the order-for Egypt.—Mrs. 
W. W. Stark (wife of Judge Stark), Athens, 
Georgia. 


| number 23 on our Egypt map has at- 
tached to it a small arrow pointing to a 
spot near the site of old Memphis. If we 
take our stand at the point of that arrow, we 
have a chance to see one of the most famous 
tandmarks in all that part of the country—a 
monument which many of the Hebrews must 
have seen in their day. 
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MAP PATENT Bo. 655,588 BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


The ground about us used to be a garden, 
but winds blowing over from the great desert 
at the west have brought so much sand that 


row the earth is thickly covered, as it might | 


be covered with drifting snow after one of 
our northern storms. It is a warm, yellow- 
ish-gray color. An Arab herdsman is driv- 





ing a flock of sheep across the sands to pas- 
ture ; rather thin, ill-fed animals they seem 
to be, for grass and water are to-day none 
too lentifal in this vicinity. ‘Ihe flocks and 
lierds that were driven over the long route 
from Canaan to Egypt must have been simi- 
larly gaunt and bony when they reached the 
lands in Goshen allotted to their masters 
(Gen. 45 : 10; 46 : 6). : ; 

Directly before us, all surrounded by drift- 
ing sands, an enormous pyramid stone 
rises in five gigantic steps to a height of 
nearly two hundred feet aboye the level 
where we stand. ‘The base nearest to us is 
almost four hundred feet long. It was built 
between five and six thousand years ago over 
the tomb of one of the earlier Pharaohs, so 
it was very ancient even when Jacob gazed 
upon it, There were no such titantic struc- 
tures in Palestine ; Jacob had never seen 
anything whose antiquity could be compared 
with that of a monument like this (Gen. 47 : 
8, 9). 

Use a stereograph entitied ‘‘The earliest 
occupation of men and the first pyramid ; 


Sakkarah, Egypt.’ 


‘The. Underwood Travel System is, under this 
heading, applied as usual to the lessons of the 
year. The use of the stereographs will be 
found a most practical help toward making the 
lesson places rea/. Forty-five places will be vis- 
ited during 1913; the forty-five stereographs cost 
$7.50. If they are all ordered at one time’a cloth- 
bound, gold-lettered case is given free. Eleven 
places will be described with the lessons of this 
second quarter; cost, $1.84. ‘The three for June 
cost 50 cents. Less than three in one order 
are 20cents each. -Stereoscopes 85 cents each. 
ntern slides of the same scenes can also be 
obtained. Plain slides, so cents each; sepia- 
tinted, 55 cents; colored $1.10. In orders for 
twenty-five or more prices are~ plain slides, 40 
cents ; sepia, 45 cents; colored, $1.00.  Post- 
age or express will be prepaid on all orders for 
stereographs or stereoscopes. Address The 
Sunday School ‘Times Company, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


+ 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our 
Father, we do not understand the mystery of thy 
plan for the life of each of us, but.we do trust 
thee. ‘We recogiize the marvel of thy love and 
wisdom in the adjustments.which thou dost 
provide for each life in its relation to every 
other life. We pray that no circumstances, 
whether they seem trivial or: serious, may 
disturb the quiet and sécurity of our rest 
in thee and in the midst of work. We rejoice 
that it is not for us to arrange results, but to 
field to thy control.in the immediate duty. 
Thou dost relate all the scattered and manifold 
activities of our lives into one effective whole 
so long as we abide in thy keeping in all our 
needs. Be with those of us to-day who have 
seen the changes that many vears have brought. 
May age be ne dry and sullen winter's twilight 
to us, but rather the mellow afternoon of a sum- 
mer's warmth and beauty. Inthe name of Him 
in whom life is ever new we pray, with trust 
and thanksgiving. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— Look for a moment at 
Jacob in the first lesson of the quarter,— 
— the trickster, Jacob, the supplanter. 

Turn now in your thought to the Jacob who 
appears before the Egyptian king,—Jacob, 
the’suppliant. Sometimes contrasts like this 
are worked out in men’s lives in a very little 
while: sometimes only after long years, 
Over the whole of Jacob’s young life God’s 
precious and tender love extended, and at 
the end came, under the hand of Pharaoh, 
not a scanty and miserable pittance, but the 
best in the land. i ; 

If any of us are still wandering in the old 
and troubled regions of sin and wilfulness it 
would be well for us to-day to look steadily 
over the course of Jacob’s long life, in order 
to see how his days were ordered after his 
recognition of God’s control. - Perhaps you 
think you know what the blackboard is likely 
to show for this lesson. Suppianter and sup- 
pliant would make a goad contrast; but 
there is something better than these. Let 
us put Jacob’s name on the board, and then 
the first line, to show his condition at first : 

BROTHER SUPPLANTED 


JACOB’ NEEDS SUPPLIED 


THE EVERLASTING ARMS 














And now to mark the closing of-his days 
let us put down a line that will indicate that 
God had provided for him. 

I cannot show on the board the wide span 
of growth in character, of growth in humility 
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| and teust between those “two lines; but. is it 


not glorious that such a change in the charac- 
ter of any one of us, wherever we need it, 
may be accomplished through the same for- 
giving and sustaining love that gave Jacob's 
day a glorious sunset? Let me write. at the 
bottom of the board just three words: The 
Everlasting Arms. 

Do you see that they are ‘ust underneath 
the whole story? 


PHILADELPHIA, _ ~ . 
s 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* A mighty fortress is our God."" | 

** He leadeth me: oh, blessed thought.”’ 

** How firm a foundation."’ : 

** In heavenly love abiding.”’ 

** Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling 
gloom.’ 

** My Jesus, as thou wilt.” 

** My times are in Thy hand.”’ 

“O love that wilt not let me go." 

(Reft 





in p th are to the metrical 
Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 80 : 1-10 (163 : 1-3. 9, 10). 
Psalm 39 : 4-12 (82 : 4-6, 11, 12). 
Psalm 105 : 5-14 (215 : 3-7). 
Psalm 138 : 1-5 (295 : 2-5). 
Psalm 23 : 1-5. (43 :-1, 2). . 


<= : 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


OSEPH ... fell on his neck, and wept on 
his neck (v. 29). Literally, on Ats two 
necks, the Hebrew word being in the 

dual or plural form. The reference is evi- 
dently to the form of salutation which is still 
general in the East among relatives, —namely, 
that of kissing each other first on one cheek 
or side of the neck and then on the other. 

The rabbinical commentary, with its usual 

preference for ingenious triviality over natu- 
ral feeling, here tells us that the dual form 
was used because when the land of Canaan 
came to be divided among the Israelites, 
Joseph would be represented. by his two 
sons as if they were sons of Jacob himself! 

Every. shepherd is an abomination unto 

the Egyptians (v.34), 1. There-was the com- 
‘mon reason that made the shepherd tribes 
everywhere an object of dislike and suspi- 
cion to.the agricultural classes, —namely, the 
lawless habit of grazing their flocks and herds 
on the farmers’ crops, 2. The shepherd’s 
name stood for ignorance. His trade was 
such a completely developed oné, and its re- 
quirements were so definite and special, that 
the shepherd had little need of contact with 
others or of learning from them. 3. There 
was the objection to their presence, which 
was much the same as that produced by a 
worker in a chemical factory on those near 
him in the street-car. ‘The Bedawy tent has 
always a peculiar smell, somewhat like that 
of an old trunk that the household mice have 
come to regard as their own.. The shep- 
herds, by their constant handling of sheep 
and goats in a warm climate, are exposed tc 
the attack of vermin, and the smell on their 
clothing and in the tents is largely due to 
the form of insect-powder which they use. 
This is a preparation of which the chief in- 
gredient is camel-dung. 


ALEXANDRIA, Eoypt. 
; x 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


OSEPH’S ~ALPHABET.—As this: is our 
last lesson about: Joseph, after two 
months of study of -his life, it will be 

well to spend some time in a summary 
of his fine character. A good way to do 
this is the following. Using a blackboard 
or a large sheet of paper, print on the left 
side, vertically, the letters of the alphabet. 
Then let the class, taking the letters in order, 
name for each of them one- or more charac- 
teristics of Joseph beginning with that letter. 
Of course the teacher will be ready to help 
the class if they fail at any point. ‘The pu- 
pils will give reasons for each adjective, 
naming illustrative incidents, and thus re- 
viewing all of the eight lessons that have had 





to do with Joseph. ‘They will be interested 
in copying the list as it grows, and for that 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 15 (Gen. 46:28 to 47 : 12, 28-31) 


purpose will be furnished with pencils and 
paper. The following list of adjectives need 
not be followed, but will be useful : 





JOSEPH 


A ffectionate. 

Brotherly. 

C ourageous, cheerful, 

D utiful, disinterested. 

E fficient, enterprising. 

F aithful, frank, forgiving. 

G racious. 

H onest, honoring his father. 

industrious. 

J ust. 

K ind, kingly. 

L oyal, loving. 

Manly, merciful. 

N oble, neat (when called before’Pha- 

raoh). 

Obedient, open-hearted. 

P ure. 

Q uick. 

Respectful, ready, resourceful. 
incere. 

T rusty, thoughtful, trustful. 

U nselfish. 

V igorous. 3 

W ise, winsome. 

X cellent. 

Y ielding (not obstinate). 

Zealous. 
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| Department Helps 








The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—Continue to-day’s story to the 
end of Genesis, as it is the last about 
Joseph and Jacob, except the review. 

Next quarter we study Moses and the -chil- 
‘dren of Israel. In the teacher’s mind to- 
day’s story naturally divides into five scenes. 
The thought of the memory text should be 
developed before the story begins. ws 

_. Before the Lesson.—Have you noticed 
how beaatiful the grape-vines and fruit-treés. 
aré these days? If they could talk we might 
have heard them say to the’ gardener last 
Spring : ‘* Why do you cut and pinch off 
Some of my btanches and limbs ?”’’ The gar- 
dener would answer : “So that you may be 
more beautiful and bear better fruit ; these 
things work together for your good.’’ 

You remember the béautiful marble statae, 
monuiment, * br building, ‘which stands in 
~ If marble could talk you might have 
heard it say: ‘‘ Why do you hammer me so 
much, and cut pieces from me with a sharp 
chisel ?°? The workman would reply: ‘*So 
that you may leave this dark quarry to be- 
come a beautiful , to stand in God’s 
sunlight, where people may see and admire 
you. These hard things work together for 
your good, to make you more beautiful.’’ 

I am thinking of a young man who might 
have said: ‘* Why did God allow my broth- 
ers to sell me into .Egypt?’’ ‘* Why did 
Captain Potiphar’s wife tell a lie about me, 
so that, I spent years in prison?’’ This 
is the Bible answer: ‘‘To them that love 
God all [these hard] things work together 
for. good.”’ What good things happened 
because Joseph was sold into Egypt ? 5 

Scene 1: Review.—Jacob’s journey and 
the meeting with Joseph. What made Jacob 
believe that his sons’ story was true? . Was 
he ready to go? =Why did he worship before 
starting? What made the journey pleasant? 
How large a family did Jacob move to Egypt ? 
What else did they take? 

As they drew near to Goshen Jacob sent 
Judah ahead to tell Joseph that they had 
come. Joseph’s chariot was soon ready, 
He hurried, riding like a king, to Goshen, to 
meet his dear old father whom he had not 
seen for twenty years. Joseph put his head 
on his father’s neck, and they wept a good 
-while before they could talk of the things 
that had happened since Joseph left home 
that day wearing his coat of many colors. 

Jacob said, ‘I am ready to die, because I 
have seen your face and know thet you are 
alive.”” But Joseph had plans to present 
them to King Pharaoh. He told them how 
to act and what to say (vs. 31-34). 

Scene 2: The Presentation.—First Joseph 
went to King Pharaoh and told him that his 
family had come with flocks and herds, and 
‘were waiting in Goshen. , Joseph .presented 
five brothers, who told King Pharaoh that 











they were shepherds. He gave them Goshen 
to. live in, and told Joseph to put some of 
his brothers in charge of the king’s cattle. 
Then Joseph presented his father before 
Kin .. They talked a little while, 
poor, tee blessed King Pharaoh (47 : 7-10). 

Scene 3.: Jacob’s Prosperity and Blessing. 
—In pt the famine continued. The 
people spent all their money for food, then 
they gave their cattle, pext they gave their 
land, and last of all themselves. Joseph 
promised to pay them to work the land; he 

ve them seed to plant, for the years of 

ine were almost over. Joseph told them 
to give one part of what they raised to, the 
king, and to keep four parts to live on, 
They were glad to do this, 

All this time Jacob’s family and flocks 
grew larger in Goshen, ‘They had plenty, 
and gained property. One day, after seven- 
teen years, a messenger came to Joseph, 
saying, ‘** Your father is sick.’’ Joseph took 
his two boys to receive Jacob’s blessing. 
He blessed them and his own twelve sons, 
He told them to remember God’s promise to 
make of them a great nation and to give 
them the land of Canaan, where they lived 
before the famine. He asked that they 
should carry him back to Canaan to bury 
him. 

Scene. 4: Jacol’s Death and Burial.— 
Soon afterward Jacob died and was em- 
balmed. Not only his family, but the Egyp- 
tians mourned for him. . Describe the great 
procession, at which people wondered (50 : 
4-13). He was buried near his father, 
Isaac, and his grandfather, Abraham. 

Scene 5: Joseph's Kindness and Last Re- 
quest.—After Jacob’s funeral they all re- 
turned to Egypt. Joseph’s brothers feared 
that now that their father was dead Joseph 
might punish them for their wrong-doing 
long before. This grieved Joseph. He said, 
*¢ You meant it for evil, but God meant. it 
for good.’’ ‘*To them that love God all 
things work together for good.’’ 

Joseph asked one favor, that if he should 
die in Egypt his bones should be carried 
back to Canaah when Jacob’s family returned 
to live there, They promised to do this, but 
for many years they lived happily in the land 

Hand-work,,— Write the name of the 
brother that you like best of Jacob’s twelve 
sons, ! 1 ody wei ggles Sev 

‘CHICAGO. ° ” 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


I, The Last Days of Jacob. 
II. Some Clouds in Jacob's Life. 
III. Silver Linings for Our Clouds, 


EUNIONS are ‘always enjoyable. At 
our’ class reunion we are to take our 
graduation photographs, What changes 

they will show in most of the girls! Joseph 
must have seen great changes at this reunion 
which he has planned and made possible by 
his forgiveness. No forgiveness, however, 
can replace those years of grief to Jacob and 
his sons, 

I, Picture Jacob’s joy at the thought of 
reunion and Joseph’s meeting with his father. 
Explain how the tian repugnance toward 
shepherds made a barrier against intermar- 
riage and kept the Hebrews isolated. Note 
that Joseph is not ashamed of his old-fash- 
ioned' father, and proudly presents him to 
Pharaoh. Kecall the interview and Jacob’s 
complaint that the years of his life had been 
few and evil. 

Out in Pennsylvania, just beyond Altoona, 
is the beantifal Horseshoe Curve, As one 
leaves it he can look back and see the great 
horseshoe which the train has made to carry 
us but a short distance onward. (Show a 
picture of the bend if you can secure one.) 
Jacob, looking over his past ‘life, sees his 
path from promise to fulfilment is much more 
indirect than the Horseshoe Bend. Clouds 
at times have obscured the way, but fhe 
clouds were of Jacob’s own making and not 
Jehovah’s. Let us see what some of these 
clouds were. ' 

Il. (1) The Hurry Cloud. .Yacob believed 
in Jehovah’s promise, but could not wait. He 
was promised the birthright, which meant a 
double portion of ‘his father’s goods. He 
desired to have it at once by bargaining with 
hun ESau.. Show how this turned him 
from the right path and recall how he served 
long weary years with **Uncle Laban,’’ for 
that which could have been rightfully his. 

Again, the “Hurry Cloud’’ drove him 


-Fred Keller was t 
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farther out of the way when he stole the 
blessing from old Isaac. Recall how he ob- 
tained the true blessing after a hard wrest- 
ling, when he was convinced that ‘‘ Not by 
might nor by power’’ could Jehovah’s plans 
be changed. 

(2) Zhe Doubt Cloud now looms up. 
ep is a lonely outcast from home because 

e tried to ‘thelp’’ Jehovah. Sometimes 
girls try by themselves to be good, and it 
always ends in failure. Then they wonder, 
**Is it worth while, after all?’’ Only the 
wonderful vision of the ladder and the mes- 
sage saved Jacob from being turned entirely 
in an opposite direction from fulfilment. 

(3) Zhe Self-will Cloud frequently caused 
the right path to be deserted. Once Jacob 
chose Joseph to be his heir because he loved 
him, instead of choosing according to Jeho- 
vah’s will, Then Joseph is removed and 
Jacob has to learn that Judah is to carry for- 
ward the ‘‘godly line,’ and that Jehovah 
has another purpose for Joseph. But we see 
God’s plan for Jacob finally fulfilled when 
Joseph’s messengers lead him to the place 
that Joseph has prepared, - 

Seventeen years after he had complained 
to Pharaoh, Jacob makes grateful acknowl- 
edgment that Jehovah has done more than 
he ever prayed for. Read Genesis 48 : 11. 
Jehovah always does exceeding abundantly 
for us, but why wait until the very end of 
life to realize this? 

III. Such clouds confront every girl at some 
time. Even as the message at Bethel saved 
Jacob once and dispelled his cloud, so you 
may have those silver lining messages to 
keep you to the path. Mark and memorize 
Psalm 37 : 23; Komans 8 : 28; Psalm 32: 
8. With this light you can see the path to 
early fulfilment of God’s plans for you and 
in you, 

Let the girls draw diagrams as follows: 
Make a straight vertical path, Mark one 
end ‘*Promise’’ and the other ‘ Fulfil- 
ment.’’ Close to the lower end, marked 
‘¢Promise,’’ draw an irregular ‘* cloud.’’ 
Darken it solidly that the path may be ob- 
scured, Mark it *‘Hurry.’’ Print beside 
it ‘* Birthright’? and ‘‘Blessing.’? Then 
construct a new path sof parallel with the 
original one. Have the horseshoe in mind. 
In this way represent the other clouds ob- 
scuring the path, Then make a- straight 
road to ‘‘Fulfilment’’. from the far-qway 
point, and. mark, ‘‘To Egypt with Joseph’s 
messengers.’’. This outline can be made as 
the story is related or used as a review. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Amos 6 : 1-8. Who was Amos? In 
what country did he prophesy? Read the 
passage again and note six evidences of lux- 
ury. How does luxury frequently lead to 
intemperance? Memorize Amos § : 14. 

Read 1 Chronicles 23:5; 2 Chronicles 
29 : 25, about the musical instruments David 
introduced into the temple worship. 

Read Amos 6: 1-8. What is meant by 
‘*at ease in Zion’’? When is the wrong 
time to be at ease? What work was to be 
done? Why were there people not busy at 
that work? 

Who was Frances E. Willard? Who was 
Jokn B. Gough? How was their work like 
that of Amos? 

Read Galatians 6 : 7-9. How did the 
self-indulgent people of Samaria reap what 
they sowed? How does a girl begin in self- 
indulgence? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
+ 4 


Pucker’s “ Boy’s-Eye View” 
; By the Rev. William 0. Rogers 


ae HAT is the Fifth Commandment? ”’ 
. asked teacher when we got settled 
in class last Sunday. 

Icouldn’t think of it to save my life, and 
ing to count up off his 
fingers, when Carl popped it right out: 
** Honor thy father and thy mother.’’ 

** How did Joseph honor his father ?’’ was 
the next question. ; 

** Sent for him to come to Egypt and took 
care of him,’’ answered Skinny. 

** How did Jacob feel when he heard that 
Joseph was alive? ’”’ teacher asked, 

**? Most died for joy,’’ spoke up Bulldog. 

** Yes,”’ replied teacher, ‘‘not only be- 
cause his son was alive, but because he was 
succeeding in life. Boys,’? he went on, 
**you can’t do anything that will honor your 
parents any more or make them happier 
than to become noble, useful men. And if 
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og are truly noble,’’ he went on, ‘it will 
your delight to show every kindness to 
those parents who have done so much for , 

u.”’ 

Then teacher had Fred read the story he 
had written about Jacob’s journey to Egypt, 
and Skinny drew a map on the board and 
marked the route. 

‘* How many were there in the party?’’ 
was a guestion that stumped us all. 

‘*Why don’t you look in the Bible and 
see?’’ asked teacher. ‘Then I was glad 
we’d got class Bibles enough to go around. 

‘*Have we got to count up all those 
names in chapter 46?’’ scowled Bumps. 

‘*No,’’ said teacher. ‘*‘ Read on down a 
little further,’ 

Finally we figured it out to be sixty-six, 
besides all the wives and servants. Then 
teacher showed a picture of the kind of 
wagons they had in those times, 

‘*What did Joseph and his father make 
such a fuss for when they met?’ asked 
Bulldog scornfully. 

‘*Why, just think,’’ exclaimed. teacher, 
‘the had been his father’s favorite son, had 
been stolen away without a chance to say 
good-by, and it had been over twenty years 
since he had seen his father. Of course,” 
he added, ‘‘Orientals show their feelings 
more than we do, but probably we hold in 
too much. At least, the fellow who doesn’t 
keep in love with his father is making an 
awful mistake.’’ ; , 

Then he told a story of a fellow who got 
to steering clear of his father and .running 
with a crowd of boys, When he got into 
trouble all the fellows gave him the cold 
shoulder, but his father stood by him, took 
him everywhere with him, and the boy found 
that his father was the best chum in the 
world, 

Next teacher had Bumps read that proph- 
ecy made to Abraham in Genesis 15 : 13, 14, 
about the family moving to Egypt. Bulldog 
told how Joseph took five of his brethren 
and showed them to Pharaoh, and got them 
appointed head cowboys, or something like 
that. > ‘ 

Then we had a dialogue out of ey 4 
Bulldog was Pharaoh, Carl was Joseph. 
Mr. Mason Was Jacob, because he’ is‘ the 
oldest, and the rest of use were the five 
brethreh. 

Carl began by, saying to Bulldog that his 
old father Jacob and the whole family. had ! 
come down from Canaan to find a home in 
Egypt, and that we were his brothers, ; «. 

Bulldog asked us what our business was, 
and we said shepherds. Then he told Carl 
to make us rulers over his cattle. ' 

Next Bulldog asked teacher how old he 
was, and he repeated that about ‘‘ few and 
evil have been the days of the years of my 
pilgrimage,’’ you know, and then he held up 
his hand over Bulldog and said a blessing, 
like the benediction. It was fine. 

‘*I don’t see how Jacob could say his 
years were few when he was a hundred and 
thirty years old,’’ objected Bulldog. 

‘*He meant fewer than Abraham, who 
was a hundred and seventy-five,’’ explained 
teacher, ‘‘and Isaac, who died at a hundred 
and eighty.’’ 

Next he had us name some of the troubles 
Jacob had met in his life, and he wrote them 
on the board like this: © 





ESAU’S HATRED 
LONELY JOURNEY 
WRONG WIFE 
LABAN’S JEALOUSY 
FEAR OF ESAU 
RACHEL’S DEATH 
LOSING JOSEPH 











‘* Now he could almost forget these trials,” 
said teacher, *‘ since he had found a hap 
home with Joseph. And so it will be wi 
us. Life is but a journey, and we can put 
up with many hardships here, knowing they 
will all be over when we get Home.”” 

Then he put on the other end of the board : 





PILGRIMAGE 
HARDSHIPS 
WILL BE 
FORGOTTEN 
AT THE 
JOURNEY’S 
END 











Before he got it done the bell rang, and 
Bert and Carl didn’t get to read their papers 
about Jacob’s death and funeral, and I never 
got to tell what became of Joseph. Teacher 
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told us we could use them for Review Sun- 
day, if we wanted the same kind of review 
we had last time, and we all said we did. 

For next Sunday we each have to tell one 
reason whiy the liquor business ought to be 
destroyed, and we have to bring some kind 
of a chart or diagram or picture to illustrate 
our point, 


Hints on Using Pucker’s View 


I. How to Begin. 
Joseph's | oe the Fifth Commandment. 
Il. Methods to Use. * 

Have’the boys read the stories they lave 
written, interspersed with questions ; use 
the 47th chapter as a dialogue. Showa 
picture of an Egyptian carriage, from 
Bible Dictionary or some lesson help. 

III, Points to Develop. ’ 

How to honor parents. ~ 

How many in Jacob's family. 

‘The prophecy thus fulfilled (Gen, 15: 13, 14). 

Why Jacob said his years were few. 

‘The troubles Jacob had met. 

IV. Truths to Teach. 

‘The beauty of love between father and son, 
illustrated by some story of filial affec- 
tion, 

Our tials here will be forgotten in heaven, 
illustrated by a blackboard design. 

V. Work o Assign. 

Each boy to find one reason why the liquor 
traffic should be destroyed, and to pre- 
pare some picture or diagram to illus- 
trate his point. 


West Terre Haute, INp. 





Dean Gray’s Bible Class 


By James M. Gray, D.D. 
Dean of the Moody Bible Institute 





Close of the Patriarchal Age 
S THIS is our last lesson in ‘Genesis, 
A the stadett ‘should ‘read all’ the re- 

* awaining cliapters of’ the book, which 
conclude the histories of Jacob and Joseph, 
and bring the patriarchal age to an end. 

i"hhe: lending facts are: 1, The family rec- 
ord of Jacob (46 :'8-27), in which there seenis 
to be a discrepancy between verses 26 and 27. 
This is explained, ‘however, iby adding to the 
sixty-six souls first mentioned Joseph and his 
two sons and Jacob himself. Sixty-six souls 
“came! with Jacob," Lut *a7/' thé souls of 
the house of Jacob were seventy, 2. ‘Thé 
meeting of father and son (vs. 28-34). 3. 
‘The meeting of Jacob and Pharaoh (47 : 1-12). 
4. The further story of the famine, with its 
illustration of the political economy of those 
days (vs. 13-26). 5. The last days of Jacob 
(vs. 27-31). 6. The blessing of Joseph’s 
sons (comp. 48). 

This last is so interesting and important 
that we dwell upon it, Note the past and 
future of Jacob’s faith, as shown in verses 3 
and 4. Note also his adoption of the two 
sons of Joseph, and how that in some sense 
they were to receive the blessing forfeited 
by Reuben and Simeon, (Compare verse 5 
with chapter 49: I-7, 22-26; also 1 Chron, 
5:1, 2). By the adoption of these two sons 
the tribes of Israel were increased to thir- 
teen, but by a divine arrangement Levi had 
no part in the division of the land of Canaan, 
so that the~ nation: was thus able always to 
preserve the original number. . Of the two 
sons, Jacob gave the pre-eminence to one, 
contrary to the law of primogeniture, but 
evidently by «divine guidance, though the 
reason is not explained (48: 10-20). In the 
later history of Israel we see a fulfilment of 
this predictive blessing in the pre-eminence 
of the tribe of Ephraim, Note in passing the 
form of blessing on these two sons as a kind 
of credal expression of Jacob (vs. 15, 16). 
This is the earliest creed of the true faith on 
record, and is an example to us in these days 
when so many people say they believe in 
God, and mean. such different things: when 
they say it. Jacob’s reference to ‘‘ the angel 
who hath redeemed him’’ should be applied 
to Jehovah, as we believe the angel in this 
case is identical with the second person of 
the Trinity. Finally, note the triumphant 
faith of Jacob all through this closing trans- 
action of his earthly career. So sure is he of 
the fulfilment of God’s promises to his people 
that it takes away from him all fear of death, 
and causes him: to regard God’s promise as 
greater than all the worldly glories of Joseph 
and his sons as princes of Egypt. And then, 
too, he disposes of that which God has prom- 
ised him for his descendants with as much 
confidence as, or even more than, he would 
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show in disposing of an earthly estate (vs. 
ai, 23). ° 

7. The seventh great fact of these closing 
chapters of Genesis is the prophecy of Jacob 
concerning the twelve tribes (49: 1-27). The 
curse of Reuben (vs. 3, 4) was fulfilled in 
that his tribe never attained distinction in the 
history of Israel. Simeon and Levi, in simi- 
lar fulfilment, were divided ani scattered in 
the later allotment of the land (comp. vs. 5-7 
with Josh. 19: 1-9; 2 Chron. 15:9; 34: 6; 
Num. 35 : 7, 8; and Josh, 21: 1-42). Levi’s 
curse, however, was turned into ‘a blessing, 
doubtless because of the righteous conduct 
of that tribe gg or Exod, 32: 25 and 
Deut. 33 : 8-11). e reason Judah obtained 
pre-eminence was not because of his su- 

rior moral character, but for reasons 

nown only to God. It is in connection 
with Judah that we have the clearest and 
grandest prophecy of the Redeemer since 
that of Genesis 3 : 15. Both Jews ani 
Christians are agreed that ‘‘ Shiloh ’’ in this 
case, which means ‘‘ peacemaker,’’ applies 
to the Messiah. Zebulon, in fulfilment of 
the prediction (v. 13), dwelt on the Sea- of 
Galilee, his borders running back on the 
west and north to the land of Ziden, Naph- 
tali being contiguous, Issachar’s territory 
was one of the most fertile in Canaan, which 
explains verses 14 and 15. It is difficult to 
understand the language about Dan (vs. 16, 
17), but Asher’s territory (v. 20) was also 
one of the best in Israel. ‘The tribe of Ben- 
jamin seems to have been always warlike 
and cruel (v. 27). In the conclusion of this 
chapter (vs. 28-33) let us notice that the last 
days of Jacob were not only his most tran- 
quil ones, but those in which his sanctifica- 
tion reached its culminating point. 

The facts of chapter 50 are the death and 
burial of Jacob (vs. 1-14); the return of Jo- 
seph and his brethren to Egypt (vs. 15-21); 
the death of Joseph (vs. 22-26). The dis- 
tinction Jacob attained in Egypt is seen in 
the period of time devoted to official mourn- 
ing for him, which equaled that of the gran- 
dees of Egypt (v. 3). It is singular that 
Joseph, who stood so near to Pharaoh, should 
have telt obliged to obtain the mediation 
spoken of in verses 4 and 5, but the proba- 
ble éxplanation is found in his isolation ‘from 
the court: during ‘the ‘period of: mourning. 
We cannot but be impressed again with the 
fear of Joseph’s ‘brethren‘on their retuirti to 
Egypt, as illustrating the power of # guilty 
conscience (vs. 15, 16). But observe how 
the reply of Joseph illustrates ‘the kindness 
of God in Christ to us. Notice, finally, the 
exaltation of Joseph’s faith in the divine 
promise concerning Israel (vs. 24 and 25 
compared with Heb. 11 : 22). 

In accordance with our plan in recent 
lessons we continue to trace the fyture his- 
tory of Israeton this earth in the books of the 
prophets. The last time it was Jeremiah. 
This week it is Ezekiel of whom we treat. 
While Jeremiah was prophesying in Judah 
just prior to the Babylonian captivity, Eze- 
kiel was engaged in the same service 
among the Jews who had been carried into 
captivity at an earlier period (1: E-3).. Hiv 
book is divided into four parts, The first 
twenty-four chapters contain prophecies de- 
livered prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
in which the sins of Judah and Israel are 
vividly described, and threatened judgment is 
announced, Chapters 25 to 32 contain dis- 
courses against the Gentile nations chiefly, 
in which it is shown that, while they as tlie 
enemies of Israel shall be destroyed, the 
hope of that people shines bright upon 
the dark background of their judgment. 
Chapters. 33 to 39 are very rich in their out- 
line of the future.. The discourses they can- 
tain were delivered subsequent to the de- 
struction of the city of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians, and chiefly announce its resto- 
ration, As in the case of all the prophets, 
this announcement finds a partial fulfilment 
in the return of Judah after the seventy 
years captivity, but the text will not» permit 
us to. believe that its complete fulfilment 
was realized at that time. There is a point- 
ing. forward to the millennium fge. Take 
especially the discourse on the mural resto- 
ration of the nation in chapter 36, especially 
verses 25 to 38. Following this, examine 
that of the next chapter, which deals with its 
corporate or national restoration. Note 
that the resurrection spoken of there is not 
of individual. Jews, physically. dead and 
buried, but a resurrection of the whole na- 
tion existent at that time in the political 
sense, that is a restoration of them to their 
land and fellowship with Jehovah. Note 
also that in that day there will be a re-union 





of the ten tribes and the two, Israel and 
Judah, as one nation with the one king, the 
Messiah, whois sometimes called. by the 
very name of David (vs. 15-25). 

The last part of Ezekiel contains a vision 
of the new temple and its ritual, and also a 
new division the land, all of which will 
come true in the millennial age. 


Books of Reference 


[The books named may be ordered from your local 
bookseller, or from the publishers indicated, or from 
‘The Sunday School ‘Limes Co.| . 

The author ventures to refer to his treat- 
ment of Ezekiel and the other Old Testa- 
ment oy ts in ‘¢ Synthetic Bible Studies ’’ 
(Revell, $1.50). Ile would also recommend 
‘* Phe. Jewish Question,’’ by A. C. Gaebe- 
lein (Our Hope, 456 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, a: ** Israel, My Glory,’’ 
by Joha Wi nson; ‘* Fhe Jews, Prediction 
and Fulfittment,’’ by S. H. Kellogg. It is 
difficult to obtain the last-named S ex- 





cept in second-hand stores, but they are well 
worht the trouble of a search. 


Questions to Test Your Study 

1, Have you read all the rémaining chap- 
ters of Genesis? 

2. Ilow is the ‘‘ discrepancy’’ explained 
as between verses 26 and 27 of chapter 46? 

3. How was the original number of tribes 
preserved ? 

4. Who is the ‘‘angel’’ who redeemed 
Jacob ? ~ 

5. Name some evidences of Jacob’s faith. 

6. What great prophecy of the Redeemer 
is in chapter 49? . 

. Ilave you read Hebrews 11: 22? 
. Divide the Book of Ezekiel into four 

parts. 

9. What word characterizes the kind of 
restoration of Judah referred to in Ezekiel 36? 

10. What word characterizes it in Eze- 
kiel 37? : 

CHICAGO, 
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FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. ‘| 





{ By John Timothy Stone, D.D. J) 


HE question of the traveling man has 
come: up: 


**T am away from home-for-| 


weeks at a time, and then only home 
fora day or two. How can I conduct and 
maintain family worship?” No doubt this 
condition applies to many, and is a most 
practical question. If the wife and mother 
is a Christian; and interested in the matter 
too, there should be no permanent difficulty. 
An extra effort on her part in the morning 
will soon be felt and valued by the children, 
Then the father should: study the same por- 
tions of Seripture himself when away, and 
when he is at home put his best self and 
thought into the service, His own spiritual 
life will be’strengthened, and he will gradu- 
ally but surely win his family. He will look 
forward more than’ ever before to the days 
when he, may be with his family, and, they 
will ayticipete his''coming. “ He will have 
the safeguard each morning of spending. the 
same time with God in prayer and. the Serip- 
ture that his family do. at home, and both 
will be: fitted for the future by the present, 
and will anticipate the blessing of praying 
together on his return. 





Mon.—Genesis 47 : 1-12. Jacob Before Pharaoh. 

A prince with God. comes before a king 
of men, but not as enemies. Human need 
had. made them friends. The aged father of 
Joseph saw the prosperity and honor of his 
son, and knew the joy of God’s promises 
afresh. Surely at eventide it was to be light, 
and the days of sorrow hed turned to days 
of joy. . 

Our Heavenly Father, we praise thee for 
thy constant: care over thy children. May 
we-hnow that thou dost ever remember our 
needs and -satisfy them; May no deed of 
ours rob us of that- gauiet peace with thee 
which ensures our fatth and assures thy 
blessing. May righteous-men stand ever 
before kings in honor of thee, For Christ's 
sake, Amen, 


What a joy must have filled the heart of 
Jacob, the father, whem he Leheld and knew 
the worthy honor bestowed upon his son: 
Sadness. and heart-break were gone, and 
gratitude and blessing were present. What a 
permanent-comfort the son Joseph had, that 
God had given him this joy of comforting 
ant heétping-his father-in his days of age and 
infirmity. - 

Cur weing vod ana Father, for thy great 
goodness to us we Fed thre praise and grati- 
tude, that thon hast given us victory over 
the sins of the past, and led us out into op- 
portunities. of usefulness and blessing. _May 
the lives of all our children be Joseph-like, 
that parents may know the joy of seeing their 
children righteous and honorable. For thy 
sake, Amen, 

Wed.—Goenesis 50 : 1-14. 

Jacob's Death and Burial. 

There. is. semething sublime in the death 
of a saint of God, when one looks backward 
with gratitude and forward witlt anticipation. 
When a life filled with faith and faithfulness 
can send back rays of light to brighten mem- 
ory, and send forward the gleam of hope and 





promise ; Blessed are they which die in the 
Lord. 


We thank thee, our dear Father, that faith 
is so victorious in death to thy believing 
children. May we have the faith of these 
great saints of thine who see in death an 
entrance into thine eternal kingdom. May 
the God of Jacob be our God in life and 
death, and may we leave such blessing and 
divine heritage for our children. In thy 
dear name, Amen, 


Thurs.—Genesis 50 : 15-26. Josph’s Last Words. 

OF all the sacred stories in the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, Joseph’s touches our hearts most of 
all. What a combination of sin, suffering, 
faith, courage, patience, victory, success, 
blessing,’ and honor. Loved, hated, be- 
trayed; sold, slandered, forgotten; restored, 
elevated, esteemed, established,. honored. 
** The. steps of a good.man are ordéred by 
the Lord.’’ ‘ i 


May our last’ hours and. words, ‘dear 
Lord, be like those of thy servant Joseph. 
May peace of conscience and consistency of 
life lead us to spend our days in service, and 
at the close hear thy ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant.”’ Save us from ourselves, 
that we may save ourselves for thee, For 
thy sake. Amen. 


Fri.—Eccles. 12: 1-8 Life Wasting Away. 

‘Fhere is a wonderful lesson for all of us to 
learn'in the swift. passage of time. When 
we are children, the days frequently seem 
very long, but as we ‘grow older the weeks 
and months speed by as if they were but 
days. Spending time for God is better than 
wasting time for self.. Time is a. valued gift 
from God, and should never be undervalued. 

Almighty and ever-blessed God, save us, 
we pray thee, from ever wasting valuable 
time. In our play and in our work, in our 
rest and in our totl, may we put our real 
selves into life, that we may spend aright 
each moment and each day. May we live to 
fill the days with right and holy gurpose. 
For thy sake. Amen, 


Sat.—Psalm 39: 4-13. Pilgrim Song. 

The song of Davidis a sensible expression 
of humility and common-sense. Knowing 
human frailty and weakness, he acknowl- 
edged the goodness and. greatness of God. 
His prayer was filled with wisdom, and. his 
mind grasped the reality of eternal hope. In 
his recognition of weakness he realized that 
in God ne could ‘‘ recover strength.’’ 

Most loving Father, may thy great good- 
ness not onty fill us with humetity and-de- 
votion, but with a sense of thy purity and 
might: Help us to lay up. treasures in 
heaven, caring: less for the riches ef earth. 
May we know that man at his best state is 
altogether vanity, and may we know that as 
Sojourners here we have an eternal city, a 
house not made with hands. In thy name. 
Amen. 


Sun.—Psalm 16. Saints’ Assured Hope. 

The closing verse of this sixteeth Psalm is 
a marvelous verse ; we have not appreciated 
it aright. As I look back to the reom of my 
mother, now with the Lord, I rémember a 
portion of this verse which always hung on 
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her chamber wall, ‘‘In thy presence is ful- 
ness of joy.’’ But this verse is threefold. In 
it we fod dife-direction, ‘* Thou wilt show 
me the path of life’’ ; ,» complete joy, 
and eternal pléasures, which imply activity 
in service, 

Our Father, who art in heaven, grant, we 
pray thee, that we may live in the dailyand 
full acceptance of these great prophecies and 
assertions, May we know that if we ac- 
knowledge thee in all our ways, thou wilt 
direct our paths; may thy presence be our 
joy, and may we anticipate the eternal 
pleasures at thy right hand, In thy name. 
Amen, 





A Man’s Questions 
Discussed by Robert E. Speer 





Problems in life and conduct that con- 


Questions in the field of Bible study and 
Sunday-school work are treated in other 
departments of the paper. 

Question.—A few months ago, when we were 
discussing the question of the use of tobacco in 
connection with a temperance lesson, one of 
the boys in my Sunday- school class asked 
whether smoking was downright sinful, or just 
a foolish and useless habit. How would you 
answer this question ? 

LISII and useless, and in the case of 
boys physically harmful, Whether sin- 
ful or not depends, of course, upon the 

stringency of one’s conception of sinfulness, 
It is not sinful in the sense of theft or forgery 
or falsehood. But it surely is sinful in the 
sense of being a sinful waste of money; and 
in the case of boys and men who are physic- 
ally immature, and jp all cases of excessive 
use, it is sinful because it is a violation of the 
laws of health. . 

‘The New York Medical Journal says: 


' «Cigarettes are responsible for a great 
‘amount’ of mischief, not because the smoke 


from the paper has any particularly evil effect, 
but because smokers—and they are very often 
boys or very young men—are apt to use 


., them continuously or at very frequent inter- 


vals, believing their power for evil is insig- 
nificant, Thus the nerves are under the 
constant influence of the drug, and much in- 
jury to the system results. Moreover, the 
cigarette smoker uses a very considerable 
amount of tobacco during the course of a 
day. Nicotine is one of the most powerful 
of the known ‘ nerve poisons.’ Its depress- 
ing action upon the heart is by far the most 
noticeable and noteworthy symptom of nico- 
tine poisoning. 

‘¢ The frequent existence of what is known 
as ‘ smoker’s heart’ in men whose health is 
in no other respect disturbed is due to this 
effect. Those who can use tobacco without 
immediate injury will have all the pleasant 
‘effects reversed, and will suffer from symp- 
‘toms of poisoning if they exceed the limits 
of tolerance. These symptoms are : 

‘¢1, The heart’s action becomes more 
rapid when tobacco is used, 

-**2, Palpitation, pain, or unusual sensa- 
tions in the heart. 

‘¢ 3. There is no appetite in the morning, 
the tongue is coated, delicate flavors are not 
appreciated, and acid dyspepsia occurs after 


- gating. 


‘64. Diseases of the mouth and throat and 
nasal catarrh appear, and become very trou- 
blesome. 

‘¢5, The eyesight becomes poor, but im- 
proves when the habit is abandoned. 

**6, A desire, often a craving, for liquor 
or some other stimulant is experienced.”’ 

No inveterate smoker can be quite as 
steady of nerve and solid of constitution as 
he would be without tobacco. General 
Grant died confessedly of cancer brought 
on by excessive use of tobacco, A professor 
at Annapolis declared that he ‘‘ could indi- 
cate the boy who used tobacco by his abso- 
lute inability to draw a clean, straight line.’’ 
And nothing is more rigorously forbidden to 
an athlete or an athletic team in conscien- 
tious training than all use of tobacco. At 
some of the best schools for boys in America 
the use of tobacco in any form is absolutely 
prohibited. Yet these are the schools where 
the standards and ideals of manliness are 
highest. If smoking were a good thing, or 


essential .to. strong, manly character, these 
schools would be the first to introduce and 
encourage it. 

The standards of inte t men in college 
are the same, The late Dr. H. Clay Trum- 
bull, in his little book, ‘* Border Lines in the 
Field of Doubtiul Practices,’’ quoted the 
opinion of Dr. Seaver, then director of phy- 
sical culture at Yale, who had ‘‘ made care- 
ful experiments in the study of’ the effects of 
tobacco, as on the examination and 
comparison of thousands of students, in a 


series of years. He en positively as to 
these effects in retarding growth and in 
affecting health. Moreover, he declares 
that ‘the matter is of the highest importance 
as related not only to growth, but to morals 
and. character.’ e = found that while 
only about five percent of the students of 
highest scholarship in that university use to- 
bacco in any form, more than sixty percent 
of those who get no appointment, as a result 
of their standing in their studies, are tobacco- 
users,’’ 


N THE issue of The Sunday School ‘Times 
for December 28 in this column a ques- 
tion was printed from a young man in 
the ministry who felt the need of more edu- 
cation and had no means to secure it. ‘The 
question was answered, but a reader of this 

r, who is a leader of a men’s Bible class 
in his church in Missouri, was not satisfied 
with the answer, and gives the following 
vigorous advice : 

**I would like to talk to this young man, 
and can do so only through you. Ido not 
agree with your answer to his query at all, 
To say the least, it is insufficient. 

“This young preacher needs very badly 
just what most preachers need and few get. 
He needs to go out among men, without his 
clerical garb, work with them, learn the lan- 
guage of the everyday world, sorrow with 
men, know what they have to meet and how 
they talk. If he were in Missouri, I would 
say he needs to acquire the Missouri lan- 
guage. He needs to quit preaching for a 
year or two, get a job, earn his living with 
his hands or head in direct competition with 
other men, It would be better for him to 
pet on overalls and jumper and do manual 
abor, get to be a foreman and learn to man- 
Lage man, Ife nééds to get a job which will 
send his’ body tired 'to ‘bed:every night, and 
his mind ‘wondering at’ the many things 
opened to his sight in new conditions of 
which he never dreams. 

‘If this prescription*is too hard, let him 
continue to preach, but get out on week- 
days and do sométhing else, anything which 
will rub off the preacher marks and make him 
aman among men. He needs more educa- 
tion? ‘This is the kind he needs. After two 
years of real, everyday life, he will be a new 
man, and will -know how to talk to other 
men ane make them listen to the truths he 
has to tell.”’ 





Children at Home 








A Little Girl Hero 
By Mary Sherburne Warren 


bd H, MOTHER, I can’t go to school 
to-day. I just can’t. My tooth 
aches worse thanever. Oh, dear !’’ 

Mrs, Stevens looked at the clock, then at 
her black-eyed, curly-haired little son. As 
the fates would have it, ‘the book-shelf was 
between the cuckoo clock that Harold loved 
and the pretty couch on which he had thrown 
himself after breakfast, and Mother’s eyes, 
which could see so much at once, rested for 
a second on a most attractive looking book— 
a new book, that Harold had received the 
night before from his uncle who taught history 
in a big college ; and this book, Mother knew, 
was filled full, just full, of entrancing stories 
of the heroes of the Civil. War, 

And Mother knew something else, besides. 
She could tell you just what her little boy 
thought of arithmetic—fifth grade arithme- 
tic—that meant long division so much of the 
time. What did a row of figures amount to? 
Why, if they were a line of soldiers or a row 
of guns they would be worth observing. 
Studying, arithmetic. did not make you feel 
good and sort of ,wriggly imside, as reading 
history. stories did, And the day he invented 
his arithmetic game, calling the figures in the 
dividend Southern soldiers and those in the 





divisor the Yankees that were about to charge 
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upon them, he was so excited trying to find 
how many were left after the battle (or, in or- 
dinary words, the quotient) that he forgot 
some bothersome ciphers and had to remain 
after school, ‘Ihe strangest thing about it 
was that some of the children grew more ex- 
cited over arithmetic than any other study. 
It was a queer world! But life was well 
worth living during the twice-a-week history 
gp om How hwo | eres to oa 
nt mmar es where it was taught 
every & ! Miss Ellory, the teacher, had 
told Mother that Ha knew more history 
stories than she did, 

Harold Jay with his face towards the wall 
as his mother stood looking at him so thought- 
fully. He hoped she would put her soft 
hand on his forehead as she usually did when 
he was not exactly well. 

** Harold, dear,”’ she said at last, as she bent 
over him just as he wished, ‘is your class to 
have a test this morning in arithmetic ?”’ 

Harold opened two astonished eyes and 
logked at his mother, 

** Why—sometimes we do on Friday. But 
you know you can’t take a test when you’re 
suff ring so.’’ And the black eyes closed 
again. 

Mother started for the medicine closet and 
stopped for a minute at the mirror to straighten 
her tie. And there she saw a reflection of 
Harold leaning on one elbow and looki 
longingly at his new book, She waited un 
he had lain down and then sat down beside 
him and drew his head into her lap. 

** Little son,’’ she said,‘*I will tell you a 
story and perhaps you will forget that dread- 
ful toothache for a few minutes,’’ 

‘* A history story? 

‘That is for you. to decide,’’ said his 
mother drawing him closer to her. ‘* Away 
down South in the state of Alabama lived a 
little girl—-a bright-eyed little colored girl— 
who could hardly wait to go to school every 
morning in her eagerness to see her play- 
mates and her lovely white angel teacher 
from the North, a place that to her seemed 
as far away as Heaven. One morning after 
the opening exercises the teacher said, ‘ Now, 
children, I will collect the tuition money.’ 
Thirty-nine little faces beamed. with pleasure 
as they passed: in the. money that they had 
been treasuring so carefully, But one little 
face looked _bewildered.. What did the 
teacher mean?~ Would she scold her. be- 
cause she had no money? Oh, no. The 
beautiful teacher simply called her to the 
desk and told her what had been carefully 
explained before; that on the tenth of each 
month seventy-five cents must be brought to 
help pay for their education, as this was not a 
public school. You see, Harold, that this 
was a very strict rule and it was sometimes 
necessary to send the children home to re- 
mind their parents of the date. And if the 
children could not grasp the idea, the fathers 
and mothers knew that it would be useless to 
send the children back without the money. 

** Poor little Annie Lou looked one long 
look at the happy faces before her, then 
started for home—down the long hill that led 
to the city square, by a long row of stores, 
and out into the country beyond, where she 
lived with her grandmother in a two-roomed 
cabin—a walk of two miles, What do you 
suppose her grandmother said when she 
heard her story?”’ 

‘*She probably comforted her and told her 
that a day or two wouldn’t make much differ- 
ence,’’ Harold answered promptly. 

‘*Obh, no! She said,‘ Chile, youse got to 
hab an edjucatin’ and the Lord’s got to help 
me fin’ dat money somewheres. Ise goin’ 
get it sur’; and, though she was in misery 
with. the rheumatism, off she went to the 
neighbors, where she borrowed the seventy- 
five cents. Then she limped back to the 
cabin, gave it to her granddaughter, and sent 
her back to school.”’ 

“*The same day?’’ asked Harold, sitting 
up and facing his mother, 

*¢Yes, and the same hour. The teacher 
was, at first, too astonished to speak when 
she saw Annie Lou walk in holding out the 
magic money. But she soon gave her a 
hearty welcome that made her forget her 
tired feet. Annie Lou was the happiest child 
in the room the rest of the day.’’ 

**Is that all?’’ asked Harold, as Mother 
stopped talking and looked out of the win- 
dow, thoughtfully. 

‘* Yes. dear.’’ 

**Did Annie Lou walk back home after 
school ?”? 

** Ves.” 

*«That made eight miles in one day, didn’t 
it, Mother? ”’ 
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*Ves,”” 

** And a long hill to climb twice ?’’ P 

‘Yes, my boy.””—. 

**But, Mother, that isn’t a true story, a 
real true story.”’ 

** Yes, it is, for the teacher is a dear friend 
of mine, She taught the first grade, though 
many of her pupils were a little older than 
our first grade children,”’ 

Harold jumped up and stood like a soldier 
before his mother, ‘* First grade !’’ he cried, 
** First grade! Why, Mother, she was e lit- 
tle girl hero, wasn’t she?’’ 

‘Yes, dear,’’ said his mother, proudly, 
**only I should call her a heroine,”’ 

*¢ But ‘little girl hero’ sounds more like a 
boy, don’t you think so, Mother? There’s 
the first bell, but I won’t be late if I run,’’ 
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One Hundred 
Lesson: Pictures 
for 25 cents 














A few hundred packages of 100 
pictures in each package can be 
supplied by The Sunday School 
Times at this very low price, which 
includes postage. 

The pictures are half-tone repro- 
ductions of photographs of scenes 
in Bible lands, or of implements 
illustrating Oriental customs. Size 
of pictures, 334x5% inches. 

It is impracticable to give here a 
list of subjects, because the pack- 
ages will vary somewhat in their 
contents. Each package of 100, 
however, will contain a great va- 
riety for lesson use, for scrap-book 
illustration in home or school. 

The pictures bear lesson dates 
of lessons that have been used, and 
they are chosen from the copies 
left after the periodical, current de- 
mand for the pictures for specific 
lessons had been met. The pic- 
tures themselves are not impaired 
by this in any way. Indeed, if 
the package is not wholly satisfac- 
tory, it may be returned, and your 
money will be refunded. 
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World’s. 
Sunday School Day 


July 13, 19013 . 


Animals (By Carolyn D. Wood).—Ani- 
mal stories have always a great charm for 
children, Carolyn D. Wood has utilized 
this interest in her nature study text-book. 
‘The simple language and the photographic 
illustrations make the book enjoyable read- 
ing for the little ones. (Ginn & Co., 60 
cents.) 


Four-Footed F ds (By Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Smith),.—Kindness is the key-note of 
these twenty-three stories. The little tales 
are simply told and well illustrated by pho- 
tographs, and will be an aid in the lesson of 
love to all things, both great and small, that 
every child should learn. (Ginn & Co., 30 
cents.) 


Foundation Truths of the Gospel.— 
For a simple statement of evangelical truth 
on the main outlines of Bible doctrine this 
little volume can be heartily recommended. 
It is a cheap and attractive reprint of nine- 
teen papers, originally issued in the London 
Christian, and then published in book form. 
The subjects coverj the elements of Chris- 
tian theology, and the authors are represent- 
ative men in England and Scotland. (Lon- 
don, England; Morgan and Scott, Ltd., 1s 
net.) 


The Gates of Dawn (by W. L. Watkin- 
son, D.D.) offers a page of meditation, on 
one or another text of Scripture, for each 
day in the year—all devout and helpful. Dr. 
Watkinson’s mental and literary range is 
wide, and almost every page presents some 
suggestion or illustration quite outside the 
range of the reader’s expectation, often in a 
very telling way. There is appended a series 
of twenty prayers, each filling a page, by 
Lauchlan Maclean Watt. Used as amanual 
the book will awaken thought and feed de- 
| votion, (Revell, $1.25.) 


God’s Apostle and High Priest (By 
Philip Mauro),—The author is becoming one 
of‘our most: prolific writers,. This is-one of 
two volumes on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and contains the substance. of three ad- 
dresses. The view of the writer is that Jesus 
Christ is the Apostle of God in relation to the 
past, the High Priest according to the order 
of Aaron in relation‘to the present, and 
King-Priest of the order of Melchisedec in 
relation to the future age. This theme is 
effectively set forth, though it will not be 
wholly convincing to all readers, Once or 
twice the exegesis is open to serious ques- 
tion. But if read Bible in hand and care- 
fully tested- much will be found here of 
spiritual suggestion and helpfulness for 
thoughtful Bible students. (London, Eng- 
land : Morgan & Scott, Ltd., 2s net.) 


The Home Beautiful (By the late J. R. 
Miller, D.D.).—Jesus Christ mirrored in the 
face and lifé of each member of the home 
circle is the picture that Dr, Miller draws. 
The plans for this volume, which is a com- 
pilation of heart messages from several others 
of the author’s books, were laid just a few 
months befpre Dr. Miller’s death, and have 
been completed by his associates. ° With 
gentle counsel he shows husbands and wives 
the way to ever increasing joy in wedded life. 
He writes to children of their duties to par- 
ents and to eachother. Recognizing all the 
mistakes and- friction that may come in a 
home where there are growing boys and girls, 
the message is that the home life may be 
lived in continual victory and peace in Christ 
one Very evident in this book is Dr. Mil- 
er’s power of translating spiritual ideals 
into the practical, homely understanding of 
everyday men and women. (Westminster 
Press, $1.) 


A Muslim Sir Galahad: A Present- 
Day Story of Islam in Turkey (By Henry 
Otis Dwight, LL.D.).—The development ofa 
soul through an adventurous career is traced 
in this story of Mohammedan life among 
the wild Kurdish mountains. Dr. Dwight, 
whose thirty years in Turkey as missionary 
and author have given him keen insight into 
the lives of the people, throws many side- 
lights on Turkish home-life and Moslem be- 
liefs. Selim, the young hero of the story, 
typical of many followers of the false prophet, 
becomes weary of a ceremonial religion that 
allows a man to continue lying, cheating, 
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‘* The Twentieth Century Crusaders ” Picture 
Size, 17x24 inches, including margin 


This cut does not do justice to the picture, which is in beautiful colers, showing 
the costumes of many lands, 


Two Needed Helps 


1, The «Order of Service’’ prepared specially for this 
day by the World’s Sunday School Committee. Per 100, . 40¢. 


2. The Twentieth Century Sunday School Crusaders. 
The above picture, greatly enlarged and‘ reproduced in 
beautiful colors, showing about thirty children of many 
lands dressed in their, national costumes and standing under 
national flags. The picture is 17x24 inches in size, and is 
just right for framing. It reaches you carefully packed in 
mailing tubes af our risk. Price, A BYE 
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Special In order to give these helps a 
wide circulation, we offer the 


Combination two (100 ag og - meer and | 
a copy 0 e large ture) 
Offer 








in combination for only... . 











With each order for 100 copies of the service, one picture. 
will be included at the above combination rate of 70 cents. 
Additional copies of the picture for use in the homes of 
the scholars may be secured at the following rates: One 
copy, 50 cents; five copies, 40 cents each; ten or more 
copies, 35 cents each. 


**World’s Sunday School Day ”’ will be observed in the Sunday- 
schools of the world on Sunday, July 13, 10913. The special ‘‘ Order 
of Service,'’ which was. prepared by the World's Sunday School Com- 
mittee for this day, will be translated into probably more than one 
hundred languages and dialects, and used as an ‘‘opening service’’ in 
thousands of Sunday-schools on every continent and in many islands of 
the sea. The many hundreds of delegates in attendance at the World’s 
Seventh Sunday School Association at Zurich, Switzerland, will use this 
service also on World's Sunday School Day, July 13, 1913. 

‘*The Twentieth Century Crusaders’’ picture was devised by 
Mr. William T. Ellis, the well-known traveler and journalist, for the~ 
World's Sunday School Association. It was designed for world-wide 
use as an emblem of the spirit of world-conquest for Christ, and has 
been widely circulated in foreign lands by the World's Sunday School 
Association since the Washington Convention, where the picture was 
reproduced on the platform with a group of children. 

Every Sunday-school should have one or more of these beautiful 
color pictures framed and hung in a conspicuous place on ‘‘ World's 
Sunday School Day,"’ calling attention to the significance of the picture. 
Additional copies should be displayed in each of the departments of 
the Sunday-school. Plan to get your orders in early for these helps. 

These pictures and order of services may a'so be obtained from the American 


Baptist Publication Society and the Presbyterian Board of Publication, at 
their headquarters, Philadelphia, Pa., and their various depositories. 
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and thieving. He desires to find a power 
that will make him 


‘* Live pure, speak truth, 
Right wrong, follow the King."’ 


The Painter Dervishes, a sect of religious 
devotees to which he goes, fails to satisfy his 
inner hunger. The reader’s attention is un- 
failingly held as he follows the youth’s wan- 
derings, privations, and adventures in finding 
the ‘* Man with a black hat and a white life,’’ 
who shows him the way to the Life he ‘thirsts 
for, (Revell, $1 net.) 


Back to Religion (By Professor Rudolf 
Eucken, D,D.).—The large American audi- 
ences that so cordially greeted the great 
German philosopher of the University of Jena 
on his recent visit to the United States are 
evidence of the interest that American read- 
ers will have in what Professor Eucken says 
about the modern movement back to religion, 
in his popularly written little brochure. The 
failure of modern civilization to supply three 
fundamental néeds—depth of spiritual life, 
craving for immortality, and love—is driving 
men to religion as containing the only an- 
swer for these cravings of the soul. But the 
great thinker has not yet let his philosophy 
drive him to Christ, and so he does not un- 
derstand what the true religion is. His 
** new idealism’ is a groping for the revela- 
tion of God in Christ. Little of this, how- 
ever, appears in the present pamphiet, which 
is a healthy note of protest against material- 
ism that the Christian may interpret in the 
light of his own sure Faith. (Pilgrim Press, 
35 cents net, postage § cents. ) . 


Catch-My-Pal (By the Rev. R. J. Pat- 
terson, LL.B.).—Mr. Patterson’s story of 
the now widely known ‘‘Catch-My-Pal’’ 
temperance movement gives ample illustra- 
tion of the fact that God’s power is often 
shown at its best where men and things are 
at their worst.’ Out of a district character- 
ized by drunkenness came a temperance 
movement which, beginning in that very dis- 
trict, reached out quickly to other fields in 
Ireland and is now moving over other lands 
with cleansing power. The simplicity of the 
movement is in the reaching of men one by 
one by their fellows who were under the 
curse of drink, but who have renounced the 
habit, and who now, in the spirit of true 
Christian fishermen, are catching others. 
Mr. Patterson tells the story with many a 
touch of Irish wit, and with a steady note of 
fervent gratitude for the way in which God 
has saved community after community by the 
man-to-man plan. The picture of hundreds 
of men ina meeting repeating together a 
total-abstinence pledge, and with clenched, 
uplifted fists saying with Mr. Patterson, ‘‘ We- 
will-see—this—thing—through !’’ might be re- 
peated in many an American community if 
the message of this book should lay hold 
upon the conscience of the American man. 
(Doran, $1 net.) 


The Historic Jesus (By the Rev. Pro- 
fessor David Smith, D.D.).—This book 
represents the Elliott Lectures, delivered in 
the Western Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, last year. Dr. Smith rightly points 
out that the question of the historicity of the 
Gospels is very much more than academic, 
and he has therefore endeavored to avoid 
technicalities, and to make his argument in- 
telligent to those who are unskilled in criti- 
cism and yet troubled by it. The book is 
‘sless an argument than a personal confes- 
sion,’’ and the hope is expressed that it may 
help others to a firmer faith, There are five 
chapters, dealing with ‘‘ The Critical Con- 
tention’’; ‘‘Apocryphal Idealizations’’ ; 
‘*Rivals of the Evangelic Jesus”; ‘*The 
Self-Evidence of the Evangelic Portraiture ’’; 
** The Evidence of Experience.’’ Dr. Smith 
has accomplished his task with remarkable 
ability, insight, and freshness. Here and 
there one may well object to his subjectivity 
of treatment of the Gospels, because believ- 
ing that the Evangelists were quite able to 
avoid the positions objected to. ‘The book 
closes with the conviction that the supreme 
and incontrovertible evidence of the charac- 
ter of the Gospels lies in a personal experi- 
ence of Jesus Christ. ‘The final decision 
rests not with the critics, but with the 
saints.’’ And as to their verdict, there can 
be no question. (Doran, $1 net.) 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 15 (Gen. 46 : 28 to 47 : 12, 28-31) 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Sunday, June 15, 1913. 


Favorite Verses. II. In the Proverbs 
(Prov, 4 : 10-27) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
M‘ON.—Beginning of knowledge (Prov. 1 : 


7-19). 
TuEs.—Duty verses (Prov. 3 : 1-4). 
WED.—Peace verses (Prov. 3 : 27-35). 
‘THUR.—Diligence (Prov. 6 : 6-11). 
F RI. —Wisdom verses (Prov. 9 : 9-18). 
Sat.—N uggets (Prov. 13 : 1-12). 











What is a proverb ? 


Why should we listen to the wisdom of 
others ? 


What have you ever learned from proverbs ? 


“$ PROVERB,”’ said Lord John Rus- 
sell, ‘‘is the wit of one and the 
wisdom of many.”’ 

In ancient times, when there were no 
books, and when great masses of the people 
were dependent for their guidance upon the 
experiences of others communicated orally, 
it was inevitable that this experience should 
be formulated in the briefest and most strik- 
ing ways. ‘*Short, isolated sentences,’’ as 
Bishop Warburton said, ‘‘ were the mode in 
which ancient wisdom delighted to convey 
its precepts for the regulation of human con- 
duct.”’ Ancient wisdom, however, had no 
choice in the matter. The only method 
possible to it of reaching the common mind 
was by proverbs, which ‘* embody the. cur- 
rent and practical philosophy of an age or 
nation.’’ : 

In India to-day the farmers do their work 
by proverbs. The experience of hundreds 
of years of agriculture has coalesced in rules 
‘of action which the farmers follow with 
slavish’ exactness. Such rules, of course, 


‘provide only for the normal conditions, which | 


must be met. ‘They do not, provide for the 
eihergencies of ‘the ‘exceptional situations. 
When droughts or famines ‘comé, the com- 
mon proverbs of action fail. 


In the early days of our own nation, and still 
in many parts of the country, proverbs were 
the common guides of life. Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s ‘* Poor Richard’s Almanac’’ was full 
of them : 


Drive thy business, let not that drive thee; 
and, early to bed, and early to rise, makes a 
man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

Industry need not.wish, and he that lives 
upon hope will die- fasting. 

There are no gains without pains. 

He that hath a trade hath an estate ; and 
he that hath a calling hath an office of profit 
and honor,. 

One to-day is worth ‘two to-morrows. 
Have you somewhat to do to-morrow, do it 
to-day, 

Be ashamed to catch yourself idle, 

Constant dropping wears away stone. 

By diligence and*’patience the mouse ate 
in two the cable,-’ 

Little strokes fell great oaks, 

Employ thy time well, if thou meanest to 
gain leisure ; and, since thou art not sure of 
a minute, throw not away an hour, 

Keep thy shop and: thy shop will keep 
thee. Ifyou would have your business done, 
go; if not, send. 

If you have a faithful servant and one that 
you like, serve yourself. 

A little neglect may breed great mischief. 
For want of a nail the shoe was lost; for 
want of a shoe the horse was lost ; and for 
want of a horse the rider was lost, being 
overtaken and slain by the enemy ; all for 
the want of ca-e about a horseshoe nail, 

What maintains one vice would bring up 
two children. 

Many a little makes a mickle. 

Beware of little expenses; a small leak 
will sink a great ship. 

Who dainties love shall beggars prove. 

Fools make feasts and wise men eat them. 

Buy what thou hast no need of, and ere 
long thou shalt sell thy necessaries. 

“is hard for an empty bag to stand up- 
right. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but fools 
will learn in no other, and scarce in that. 





Franklin tells us in his Autobiography 
about his use of proverbs in his Almanac : 

**In 1732 I first published my Almanac, 
under the name of ‘ Richard Saunders’ ; it 
was continued by me about twenty-five years, 
commonly called ‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac.’ 
I endeavored to make it both entertaining 
and useful, and it accordingly came to be 
in such demand that_I reaped considerable 
profit from it, vending annually near ten 
thousand. And observing that it was gen- 
erally read, scarce any neighborhood in. the 
province being without it, I considered it as 
a proper vehicle for conveying instruction 
among the common ple, who bought 
scarcely any other books ; I therefore filled 
all the little spaces that occurred between 
the remarkable days of the calendar with 
proverbial sentences, chiefly such as incul- 
cated industry and frugality, as the means of 
procuring wealth, and thereby securing vir- 
tue; it being more difficult for a man in 
want to act always honestly, as to use here 
one of those proverbs, ‘It is hard for an 
empty sack to stand upright.’ 

‘*These proverbs, which contained the 
wisdom of many ages and nations, I assem- 
bled and formed into a connected discourse 
prefixed to the Almanac of 1757, as the ha- 
rangue of a wise old man to the people at- 
tending an auction. The bringing all these 
scattered counsels thus into a fotus enabled 
them to make greater impression. The 
piece, being universally approved, was copied 
in all the newspapers of the Continent; re- 
printed in Britain on a broadside, to be stuck 
up in houses; two translations were made 
of it in French, and great numbers bought 
by the clergy and gentry, to distribute gratis 
among their poor parishioners and tenants, 
In Pennsylvania, as it discouraged useless 
expense in foreign superfluities, some thought 
it had its share of influence in producing that 
growing plenty of money which was observ- 
able for several years after its publication.’’ 

Name what you think are the best ten 
proverbs from the book of Proverbs. 

What do you think of Solomon’s idea of 
child-training ? 

What would King Lemuel have thonght 


of woman’s suffrage? And what would his:|* 


miother have said about it? You can judge! 
from: her ‘views:in the thirty-first chapter. 

Collect all the versesabout fools‘and folly. 
Have you been: wise in. these things ? 

Collect all the verses about wisdom and 
the wise. Have you been foolish in these 
matters ? an 

What do the proverbs teach about temper- 
ance? .What about industry? What about 
purity? About self-control? About false- 
hood? 








‘«s Like Magic’’ 
New Food Makes Wonderful Changes 


When a man has suffered from dys- 
pepsia so many years that he can’t re- 
member when he had a natural appetite, 
and then hits on a way out of. trouble he 
may be excused for saying ‘‘ it acts like 
magic.” ; 

When it is a simple, wholesome food 
instead of any one of-adargé number of 
so called remedies in the form of drugs, 
he is more than ever likely to feel ‘as 
though a sort of miracle has been per- 
formed. 

A Chicago man, in the delight of re- 
stored digestion, puts it in this way : 

‘*Like magic, fittingly describes thé 
manner in which Grepe-Nuts relieved me 
of poor digestion, coated tongue and loss 
of appetite, of many years’ standing. 

‘*T tried about every medicine that 
was recommended to me, without relief. 
Then I tried Grape-Nuts on the sugges- 
tion of a friend. By the time I had fin- 
ished the fourth package, my stomach 
was all right, and for the past two 
months I have been eating with a relish 
anything set before me. That is some- 
thing I had been unable to do previously 
for years. } pus 

«I am stronger than evert and I con- 
sider the effects of Grape-Nuts on a weak 
stomach as something really wonderful. 
It builds up the entire body as well as the 
brain and nerves.’”” Name given by the. 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘* There’s a reason,” and itis explained 
in the little book,‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. . 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Temperance 


Leaflets 


Judge Lindsey’s Temperance Declaration 
The Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, the famous 
and beloved “ boys’ judge " of the Juvenile 
Court of Denver, has made a declaration 
of his own present practise and belief. On 
‘the reverse side of the card is printed a 
‘form of pledge. 2 cents each; 10 cents a 
dozen ; 40 cents for.50; 75,cents a hundred. 


Science’s Exposure of Alcohol’s Frauds 
By; Matthew. Woods, M.D. An “account 
some of the latest scientific conclusions 
about. alcohol, with facts about intem- 
perance in wine-drinking countries. 6 cents 
each; 60 cents a dozen, 


A Physician’s Straight Talk on Alcohol 
By Woods’ Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. A 
powerful testimony to the unnaturalness of 
the drink. habit; the poisonous: nature of 
alcohol; :the deceptive. so-called bracing 
effects of it; and the insatiable character of 
the appetite it arouses. 5 cents each; 50 
cents a dozen, ; 


Luther Burbank Temperance Card 
No.1 céntains a statement of Luther Bur- 
bank,'the “ Plant Wizard,” on alcohol and 
tobacco. No. 2 contains same statement, 
with a “Declaration . of: Independence” 

‘pledge on the reverse side. Two colors, 
heavy Bristol; 2 cents each; 15 cents a 
dozen; 50 or more-at $1.00 a hundred. 


Making Every Scholar a 

Temperance Worker 
By Mary and Margaret Leitch. A definite 
plan of work, practicable for any school. 
10 cents a dozen; 75 cents a hundred. 


The Boy in the Bible and Another Boy 
A temperance service in sqng and story, 
5 cents each; 12 pages. 


94, 397 


\c._ AMl of the’ above pri 


Temperance Sunday 
June 22 


Supplemental Tem Lessons: 
Reading Exercises foe the Sunday-School 


By John B. Smith, Four of these are 
published, any one of which may be used 
on Temperance Sunday, by the school or 
class. 2 cents each; 50 or more at $1.00a 
hundred, 


Wanted—An Answer 
What the temperance problem means in a 
city ward where the “ public good requires ” 
ninety-six saloons. n account of a moth- 
ers’-meeting where some startling facts 
were given. 2 cents each; $1.00 a hun- 
dred ; 12 pages. 


Cigarettes: A Perilous Intem 
vuming facts about the cigafette evil, with 
@ list of business concerns whose employees 
are not allowed to smoke cigarettes. 2 
cents each; $1.00 a hundred; 6 pages. 


The 


Some thoughtful opinions of leading busi- 
ness men and educators, 2 cents each; 50 
or more at $1.00 a hundred. 


Why We Boys Don’t Smoke Cigarettes 
A bunch of letters from some boys who 
ive their reasons: ‘“‘Why We Never 
moked,” ‘‘ Why We Stopped Smoking.” 
5 cents each; 50 cents a dozen; $4.00 a 
hundred. 


Tobacco as a Physician Sees It 

By D. H. Kress, M.D. ‘ The men who 
know” are now telling us things about 
these two arch-fakirs, tobacco. and alcohol, 
with such conviction, backed by scientifi¢ 
evidence, that the question is no longer 
one of opinion, but of hard and fast fact, 
3 cents each; 30 cents adozen; 50 or more 
2 cents each, 


ces include postage ssi, Mi 
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The Sunday School 


“Making Patriotic Day Count 
( Continued Jrom page R74) : 
Your hope and my hope— 
It never hid a lie! 
Home land and far land, 
And half the world around, 


Old Glory hears our glad salute 
And ripples to the sound.’’ 


TeTTT TF 


An Intermediate boy. then stepped for- 
ward with a large mounted flag, and the 
school arose and gave the salute to the 
flag. 


**I pledge allegiance to my flag, and to the 
Republic for which it stands: one nation, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.’’ 


The pastor’ followed this with a three- 
minute talk on the ‘‘ Meaning of Chris- 
tian Citizenship,’’ and the program closed 
with the singing of ‘‘ America.’’ 


For the Little People.—In the Primary 
department a service was held adapted 
to the children’s understanding. The 
room was decorated with flags and pic- 
tures of our nation’s heroes, After the 
opening the superintendent gave a brief 
talk about the men who had done so 
much for our country, and drew from the 
children stories with which. they were 
familiar in the lives of Washington .and 
Lincoln. A little girl dressed as Colum- 
bia, with sash and liberty cap, and carry- 
ing a large flag, came forward with two 
boys in, Boy Scout uniform and two in 
««middy '’. suits, representing the army 
and navy. Small flags were distributed 
to the entire department. These flags 
are the property of the department, and 
are kept for special occasions. They are 
always carefully handled by the teachers 
and children, thus teaching reverence for 
the flag by the power of example. 

A small boy with his drum accompa- 
nied the piano while Columbia sang : 





** Columbia, the — of the ocean, 
The home of the brave and the free, 


Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The land ‘of our heatt’s true'devotion, ||? 
We pledge our allegiance to thee. 
At thy call soldier heroes assemble, 
Every heart in thy service beats true, 
The star spangled banner waves o’er us, — 
Three cheers for the Red, White, and 
Blue.’’ ; 


The children understood that ‘:Co- 
lumbia’’ is another name for ‘¢ America,’’ 
and joined in the chorus, ‘‘ Three cheers 
for the Red, White, and Blue.”’ 

In a few words the superintendent gave 
the children the thought of ‘‘obedience’’ 
being the key-word in the life not only ot 
the soldier, but also. of the good citizen, 
—that is, the boys and girls of our great 
country. The children then stood, gave 
the salute to the flag held by ‘‘ Colums 
bia,’’ and sang ‘‘ America.’’ The simple 
form of salute was used :, 


** I give my head and my heart to God and 
my country, 
One country, one language, one flag.’’ 


In the Beginners department still more 
simple exercises were given. Flags and 
pictures decorated the room. After the 
opening, the superintendent told two sim- 
ple stories of Lincoln and Washington, 
emphasizing their kindness to others. A 
little boy stood in the center of the circle 
holding the flag while the children said, 
‘*I give my head and my heart to God 
and my country,’’ and sang: : 


‘* There are many flags of many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 
But of all the flags, I love the best, 
Our own Red, White, and Blue.’’ 


This song was followed by one verse of 
‘« America.”’ 

Thus throughout the school that day 
lessons of patriotism were impressed 
upon the scholars. Love of God and 
love of country are two closely related 
themes, and in teaching these lessons it 
is the privilege of the Bible school to 
train its members in Christian citizenship. 
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TheLeaders of theWorld 


The Greatest Bible in 300 Years 








“Just the Bible the world has 
! heen waiting for.” 


Oxford 
Teachers’ Bibles 


WITH NEW AND UP-TO-DATE HELPS 
ARRANGED UNDER ONE ALPHABET 
Over 3,000,000 Copies Sold 
‘*They are known from Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains to India’s Coral Strand.’’—7he 
Bookshel/. ’ 
From $1.50 upward 


The Scofield 
Reference Bible 


A wonderful Book for the English-speakin 
world. With an. entirely new system o! 
helps and references. 


From $1.50 upward 
Full explanatory booklet on application. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 

















The Montrose Bible 
Conference Association 


. Dr. R. A. TORREY, D.D., Director 

August Ist to 10th 

A Summer School for Ministers, Students 
and Christian Workers 

>, Dixon, London, Eng.; 

‘an.; Rev. R. V. Miller, H ,N.C.; Rev. 

Fann Melnnis Halifax, N, $.; ev eo. & Mahy, 

hiladelphia, Pa.; Rev, A. Torrey, D:D., Los 

Angeles, Cal,, and others. 

‘Write for announcement. 


WILLIAM C. GAMBLE, E tive S y 
52 Church Street, Montrose, Pa. 
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A simple, sound, and convemc..t form 
of investment for the man or 
woman who is saving or has saved 
money. 


PERCENT 
Certificates 


Secured by first mortgages on real 
estate always worth twice what is 
loaned on it. 


Our 6% Certificates run for two years, 
are then payable on demand, but 
as long as your money remains in 
our hands it earns 6%. Issued for 
$100 or even multiples of that sum. 





Interest checks mailed promptly every 
six months. 


Write to-day for our booklet. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Preparation for Social 
and Religious Service 


The Schauffier Missionary Training School pre- 
pares young women for social and religious service 
among both American and foreign-born people, and 
for Pastors’ Secretaries and the various forms of In- 
stitutional Church work. Correspond with Mrs, Mary 
W. Mills, 5111 Fowler Ave., S. E., Cleveland, O. 


~ GLASS PINS 


\ FACTORY TO YOU 
Hor4725 For College, School, Society or Lodge 

yt oy catalog with attrac- 
tive prices mailed free upon request. 
Either style of pins here illustrated with 
~~ three letters and figures, one or two 
colors of enamel. 




















AND 


BADGES 
went 


Sterling Silver, 25c each: f?- 0 doz.; 
Silver Plate, roc. each; $1 doz. BASTIA BROS. 
CO., 84 Bastian Building, Rochester, N. Y 





Ask Marion Lawrance 





ENGLAND.—I am a worker at a mission at 
the low end of our town, in connection with the 
Congregational chureh of which I am a mem- 
ber. At this mission we find that the children’s 
meeting (Sunday-school, Sunday evening ser- 
vice, Band of Hope) are sufficient to hold those 
boys who are under the age of about twelve 
years, but it is our experience that at this most 
critical period of their young lives they leave us 
and we lose sight of them. We therefore pur- 
pose holding a week-night ing for boys 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen years, 
in the hope that we may be able to hold their 
interest until they are old enough to attend the 
young men’s social meeting. ‘Ihe mission is, 
as I have said, situated in the low end of the 
town, and those who attend are almost the 
poorest of the poor. Can you advise me as to 
what pe of meeting is likely to be the most suc- 
cessful in keeping these boys?—C. H. R. 

OYS of the ages you indicate are of the 
most difficult period to control, unless 
you find a program that appeals to 

them. I suggest that you call together in a 
personal way one or two or three ofthe bet- 
ter disposed boys of the ages you mention, 
and lay the whole problem before them. . In 
this way they will feel that you are taking 
them into partnership with you. 

But a seventeen-year-old boy is no harder 
to manage than the ten-year-old boy if you 
set him at tasks which appeal to him; and 
remember that there have been changes in 
his life which put him into an entirely new 
realm of thought and action, Boys of this 
age want to do things for other people when 
they are rightly dispgsed, and they want to 
do harmful things when they are wickedly 
disposed. 

‘The Rev. Albert Swift, assistant pastor of 
Christ Church, London, has written a book 
entitled, ‘The. Institute Department.’’ It 
is published by the Sunday School Union, 
57 Ludgate Hill, London, E. C., England 
(49 cents). Itdays out work for. boys and 
girls of this very age. ° It refers:to a depart- 
ment of the Sunday-school, but it deals with 
social service activities, recreation, and gen- 
eral suggestions that you will find very valu- 
able, You cannot do better than to.secure 
this book and tead it Véety carefully, 

If. you can get these boys of yours inter- 
ested in doing things for other people, you 
will have little difficulty in controlling them. 
Some simple organization among the boys— 
leaving to them as much initiative as is pos- 
sible, without letting them run away with it, 
—would create an interest among them that 
would help to hold them together, They are 
at the age when they must be doing some- 
thing after the ¢eam fashion, and not indi- 
vidually, The more they accomplish for 
others, the more they will be interested in 
building up the class and the school, 





MASSACHUSETTS.—I have a Class of boys 
ranging in age from thirteen to sixteen years. 
‘They have asked if they might organize, and 
I am only too glad to help them do so, but do 
not know how to go about it. 
we want officers, and they also wish a class pin, 
but what they are to do after that we do not 
know. They have not mentioned baseball, or 
any other sport, but I should be unwilling for 
them to have anything of that sort in connec- 
tion with the Sunday-school. Could you tell 
me what the usual work of an organized class 
is, or recommend any reading matter ?—A. C. 

OUR class belongs to what is known as 
the secondary division. You will get 
some valuable help more quickly per- 

haps ‘than in any other way by addressing 
the general secretary of your own State Sun- 
day-school Association (in Massachusetts 
this officer is Mr. Hamilton S. Conant, Ford 
Building, Boston), asking him for leaflets 
on the organization of boys’ classes. The 
International Sunday School Association 
issues some leaflets on this subject, but they 
are distributed through the state and pro- 
vincial associations of North America, 

Your boys have reached the feam age, 
where nothing but ‘‘ organization ’’ meets 
their needs, whether it be in the Sunday- 
school or outside of it. You are very wise 
not only to allow them to organize, but to 
encourage them to do so, being sure, hoy- 
ever, that their organization is carried on 
under wise leadership. Do not undertake 
to direct the boys too much. Let them do 
it themselves, but keep a watchful eye over 
them, and a ready hand to help them. Let 
the boys themselves make as many sugges- 
tions as they will regarding the form of or- 





ganization, the name of the class, the style 


We know that} 


of their class pin, and everything of that 
sort. A helpful hint from you now and 
then to one of the boys you can trust will 
cause your own views to be followed in 
many cases where there is danger of making 
mistakes on their part. 

Of course you need not suggest baseball 
to them, since ae have not suggested it 
themselves, but if they should suggest it to 
you later, as they doubtless will, you would 
be very unwise to oppose it, provided they 
play it properly, and not on Sunday.  Base- 
ll is as clean a game as there is, and all 





boys like it. There is no ‘usual work ”’ 
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for an organized class, and this is the beauty 
of the whole movement of organized classes. 
Each class may determine for itself just what 
it will do. One class will prepare the wood 
for a poor widow ; another will care for her 
garden ; another will raise money and_buy 
owers for the sick; another will help to 
beautify the town by cutting the weeds from 
the vacant lots, 
In regard to reading matter for your boys, 
ou can get leaflets which will cover the sub- 
ject thoroughly from your denominational 
publishing house, or from your State Sunday- 
school Association office, 








such a sense 


EHIND this statement from the gifted authoress is 
the untold story of a woman who no doubt had 


tried in vain many a ‘‘ remedy." 


cent action, the grateful realization of 
effects, that has.made so many famous 
publicly voice~their® . The Re 
of Southampton writes to say that he is 


would not have recovered his vitality. 


in praise of Sanatogen. 


of the greatest interest. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO 








77 } .* Nothing I have taken 
for years has given me 


as Sanatogen.’’ 
— Olive Schreiner. 


fully acknowledges that Sanatogen was the one thing 
which at last gave her that which was so eagerly sought 
—new vigor for nerve and brain, and with it all a new 
sense of physical and mental well-being. 


It is this ‘knowledge and certainty of Sanatogen’s benefi- 


‘Rev. The Bishop 


timony to the value of Sanatogen as an invigorating tonic 
and restorative, while Col..Henry Watterson, the famous 
Editor, frankly states that he owes it to truth to report the 
good results of Sanatogen, without which he thinks he 


All these evidences of Sanatogen’s merit find abundant 
confirmation in scientific circles—in the practices of a 
multitude of physicians—18,000 of whom have written 
They have proved that Sanato- 
gen does revitalize the nervous system—does impart new 
strength and vigor—does improve the appetite—digestion 
—sleep—that it does strengthen the very sources which 
make for health, strength and long life. And because it 
has been proved—will it not do the same for you? 


Write for a Free copy of “ Nerve Health Regained.” 


If you wish to learn more about Sanatogen before 
you use it, write for a copy of this booklet, beauti- 
fully illustrated and comprising facts and information 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in three sizes, from $1.00 
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FLOUR 


THE HIGHEST PRICED FLOUR 
IN AMERICA 
AND WORTH ALL IT COSTS 


Shane Bros & Wilson Co 














Introductory price, full cloth, 30cents. Send for 
a sample copy 








The Century Co., Union Square, New York 




















Hastings, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 

HYMNS OF WORSHIP cuet PETES Memorial 

AND SERVICE Chime a-Specialty 

for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL || Peal McSaane Ba: Femenr Co.. Bainuone, Me. U.S.A. 
A Response to the plea for better Sunday- - 

many en noe the In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 


cerning anything advertised inthis paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times, 





